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Events of the Geek. 


A LARGE body of French troops, supported by heavy 
artillery and accompanied by a Belgian detachment, 
have entered the Ruhr, and are in occupation of Essen. 
The French aeroplanes have also dropped leaflets over 
Essen threatening any patriotic Germans who resist their 
action, or merely to stop working, with deportation 
or death. This appears to be an answer to the action of 
the German Coal Syndicate, who have withdrawn their 
offices and books to Hamburg, and to that of German 
banks, which have removed their securities and deposits. 
Grave political consequences have already followed on 
this flagrant breach of the peace of the world. The 
American President has ordered the instant evacuation 
of Coblenz. Germany has withdrawn her ambassadors 
from Paris and Brussels. The German Chancellor, 
justly regarding these acts as violations of the Treaty of 
Versailles, announces the cessation of Reparation pay- 
ments to France and her Belgian vassal. It seems 
probable that the entire coal trade of the Ruhr will be 
paralyzed by the cessation of German purchases. . 

* * * 


FRrencH militarism, being established, will of neces- 
sity march through illegality to fresh deeds of perfidy 
and violence. It has bisected Silesia in order to seize 
its trade, and has occupied the Ruhr and the Rhineland. 
It will work in the one area as in the other. That is to 
say, it will expel German officials, censure or suppress 
German newspapers, turn German citizens out of their 
homes, and eat up German resources with every form of 
luxury. If the brothel arrangements prove as inade- 
quate as in the Rhineland, German municipalities will 
be ordered to take steps to supply the deficiency. In 
the condition of German feeling, and the practical state of 
war between the two countries created by the French 
invasion, it will soon become impossible for us to remain 
close military spectators of a scene that may at any 
moment become one of blood. 
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M. Porncart’s attack on the liberties of the German 
people coincides with an assault on those of his own 
people. The French Communists, led by M. Marcel 
Cachin, have expressed open sympathy with the German 
workers, and M.. Cachin has concerted measures within 
the German border. His immunity as a member of the 
French Chamber has been withdrawn, members of the 
party have been arrested, the offices of “ L’Humanité,”’ 
the organ of the group, have been raided, and we may 
expect a series of State prosecutions of the usual French 
type. This, again, is only the beginning. There is 
sure to be a German response to the French Communist 
movement, though we imagine Communism in Germany 
to be a far less powerful element in the Socialist move- 
ment than it is in France. 


* * * 


We proceed to a narrative of the events in 
The Reparation Conference broke down 
after lasting three days, and on Friday of last week 
Mr. Law and the British delegation left’ Paris. Great 
stress was laid upon the good feeling with which 
M. Poincaré and the Prime Minister agreed to differ 
and to part, and in the semi-official Press of both Paris 
and London the world has been assured that what 
Mr. Law has called the ‘‘ irreconcilable differences ”’ 
between Britain and France have had the strange effect 
of strengthening the bonds of the Entente. Upon this 
there may be two opinions. But there is one point 
about this Conference which should be made clear to 
everyone, and that is the cause of its failure. The 
French Press has already stated that the Conference 
broke down on a refusal of Mr. Law to consider the 
French claim that no moratorium should be granted 
without ‘‘ pledges.’’ In fact, however, the Confer- 
ence broke down on a refusal by M. Poincaré to 
consider a moratorium at all, to consider anything but 
the French demand to apply sanctions against 
Germany irrespective of whether the sanctions would 
produce Reparation payments or make any further pay- 
ments impossible. This is shown by the fact that the 
French Government refused to consider the British 
proposals even as a basis of discussion. 


Paris. 


* * * 

Tue British delegation having left Paris, 
M. Poincaré found himself in a strong position for 
carrying out his policy, regardless of its legality under 
the Treaty. He had, as usual, the support of Belgium 
and, for the moment at least, the support of the Italy 
of Signor Mussolini. Events soon showed that he was 
going to take no risks of his prey escaping him. On 
Saturday the Reparation Commission met to consider 
a request from the French representative that Germany 
should be declared in default in regard to coal deliveries 
to France in 1922. Sir John Bradbury obtained a post- 
ponement in order that the Germans might be heard, 
but the result was a foregone conclusion, and Germany 
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was declared in default, the British representative 
being onde more in a minority of one. The object of 
obtaining this declaration, as in the previous case of 
timber, is apparently to furnish France with some legal 
justification for the invasion of German territory, the 
seizure of Germany property, and the general ‘‘ taking 
of pledges.’”” Meanwhile, and before this default had 
been declared, it became clear from the extensive move- 
ments of troops in France that an immediate invasion 
and occupation of the Ruhr had been decided upon. 
- ~ - 

Opinion, not only in this country but also in 
America, is almost unanimous that this action on the 
part of France is both formally and morally indefensible. 
In this view the Treaty gives France no power to take 
independent military action against Germany in oppo- 
sition to one of the principal Allied Powers which have 
ratified the Treaty. But a still more flagrant violation 
of the Treaty consists in this: France is, in effect, using 
the Reparation Commission as an instrument for violat- 
ing both the spirit and the letter of Article 234 of the 
Treaty, which definitely binds the Allies not to exact 
payments from Germany beyond her “resources and 
capacity.” Even the French have, by implication, 
admitted that the schedule of payments, for default of 
which they are now invading Germany, is beyond her 
resources and capacity. Thus the economic clauses of 
the Treaty are being violated by France for political 
ends, and the pretext of making Germany pay is being 
used for the real object of keeping Germany weak. So 
much for the legal question; there remains the moral 
question, which, even in the present state of the world, 
merits some attention. The statement has been made 
in France that the object of the Ruhr occupation is to 
bring pressure upon the German great industrialists by 
disorganizing their industry. Everyone knows, how- 
ever, that it is not upon Herr Stinnes or Herr Thyssen 
that the “ pressure” of daily misery and privation will 
fall, but upon the thousands of miners and metal- 
workers and their wives and children. 

* * * 

WE deal elsewhere in detail with the question of 
British policy in face of the situation created by France. 
The view expressed in most of our papers, and apparently 
held by the Government, is that for the moment, at any 
rate, the rejection of M. Poincaré’s plan by Mr. Law 
sufficiently marks the attitude of the country, and that 
no further positive action is required to dissociate us 
from the French action. This is a dangerously 
shortsighted view. The French action is as much a 
policy of violence against Europe as was the German 
militarists’ policy of a German hegemony, and there is 
little to choose between the invasion of Belgium in 1914 
and that of the Ruhr in 1923. All military roads lead 
to violence—and disaster. And it is seriously proposed, 
apparently, that we should silently acquiesce in this 
policy by remaining on a dummy Reparation Commis- 
sion, while our troops at Cologne form the rearguard of 
the French advance. A glance at the map shows, in 
fact, that our troops at Cologne are already in an 
impossible position. Once the French are in the Ruhr, 
we have at Cologne either to support their policy or to 
allow the French to draw a cordon round the territory 
occupied by us and to blockade us as well as the Ger- 
mans. There is only one way out of the position in 
which M. Poincaré has placed us; it is to follow the 
example of America, and to withdraw both from the 
Reparation Commission and from the Rhine. We can 
only await the arrival of a new French party in power. 
With M. Poincaré, it is—finis. 





MEanwHILE, there is a clear case for action by the 
League of Nations. If what France contemplates is 
not ‘‘a menace to the good understanding between 
nations on which peace depends ’’ it is hard to see what 
sense to attribute to that formula at all, and the League 
will suffer badly in prestige if its intervention is forth- 
coming against small Powers and utterly wanting when 
a nation like France is the author of the ‘‘ menace.” 
It might not make immediately for good feeling if the 
British Government, having failed to convince France 
of her folly at Paris, invoked against her as a last resort 
Article 11 of the Covenant. But it is the manifest 
duty of any or all of the less interested Powers to seize 
the Council of the situation. The resolution carried at 
the Assembly at the instance of the French delegate de 
Jouvenel pointed clearly to League action in the event 
of one more Reparation failure. The author of that 
resolution should have something to say of it to-day. 

* * * 

Tue drift towards peace in Ireland is becoming more 
accentuated, though there is still no material upon 
which to judge its immediate result. The initiative 
taken by the Senate Committee, and powerfully rein- 
forced by the new and significant organization of former 
I.R.A. officers and men and by some business groups in 
the South, has been supplemented this week by a con- 
vention of Sinn Féin Clubs in Dublin, and by the Central 
Council of the Gaelic Athletic Association. The latter 
is consulting its members with a view to a peace con- 
vention early in February, and the Sinn Féin Cumainn 
are calling for the reassembly of the old Ard-Fheis, out 
of which the pact of last spring emerged. These 
proposals indicate the will rather than the way to peace, 
for in the present situation in Ireland it certainly cannot 
be secured by mass meetings. There is some reason also 
to think that neither the meeting which put forward 
one of these propositions nor the Ard-Fheis to which it 
looks is really representative. Taken in connection 
with the sharp repetition by President Cosgrave of the 
only basis upon which peace can be built, these 
developments suggest that the Republicans are looking 
forward through peace to the elections of next July, and 
are casting about for an electoral organization. The 
majority party in the Free State are also putting their 
electoral house into order, and a new party organization, 
Cumann na nGaedheal, backed by the chief members of 
the Government, has placed its programme this week 


~ before the public. It broadly corresponds with that of 


the old Sinn Féin party with those extensions and 
modifications which flow from the Treaty. The securing 
of the territorial unity of Ireland is put in the forefront 
of its platform, and its educational and cultural plans 
are inspired with the Gaelic League spirit. 

* * * 


THERE is a more imperative need for the Free State 
to set its military house in order, and steps in this direc- 
tion have been taken in the appointment and transfer 
of new officers and the redistribution of certain com- 
mands. A more significant and vigorous step has been 
the execution of five officers and men of the National 
Army for treacherous collusion with the Irregulars. The 
necessarily hasty formation of the Free State Army 
during a period of masked and open civil war left ita 
ranks too easily open to disloyal recruits, and many Free 
State reverses—of which the death of Michael Collins 
was the most signal—have been due to their presence. 
Other factors have prevented the army reaching its 
maximum efficiency. The rigid and cheerfully borne 
discipline of the early I.R.A. formations rotted during 
the truce, and the long strain to which they were sub- 
jected told on their moral when the reaction of peace 
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came. Indiscipline and drinking habits became too 
general, and will not be extirpated until an Officers’ 
Selection Board and training school have been in normal 


operation for a considerable period. 
7 * ” 


In the appointment to London of Mr. James Mac- 
Neill as the first High Commissioner of the Irish Free 
State, Ireland has found its ideal representative. Mr. 
MacNeill is a glensman of Co. Antrim, and has added 
to native shrewdness a wisdom born of long administra- 
tive experience and his own mature reflection. Before 
his return to Ireland some ten years ago, he was Com- 
missioner in the Bombay Presidency and a member of 
the Viceroy’s Council. From 1916 he became more and 
more associated with Sinn Féin policy, and took a heavy 
and disinterested share in much public service. The 
success of the Irish side of the work of the White Cross 
was primarily due to himself and to Mr. James Douglas. 
Later he acted as Chairman of the Dublin County 
Council and member of the Drafting Committee of the 
Irish Constitution, and at the moment of his appoint- 
ment was Chairman of a Government Agricultural Com- 
mission. His personality and views are familiar to 
many prominent English politicians; no cause has ever 
been jeopardized by his presentment of it, and no Irish 
cause has been so unselfishly served as by Mr. MacNeill 

* + * 

Tue rent strike which, during the past week, has 
spread rapidly from Glasgow to England, is assuming 
a first place in our domestic controversies. Its origin 
is a final legal decision that the Rent Restriction Act 
required that formal notice to quit should be given as 
an essential part of the procedure of raising rents. Many 
landlords, more especially in Scotland, omitted to give 
this notice, and the tenants are now insisting on their 
right to a refund of the increases. The amount involved 
in the aggregate runs into millions, and now the land- 
lords demand retrospective legislation to legalize the 
higher rents they have collected. A powerful move- 
ment to oppose retrospective legislation has been 
organized on the Clyde by the Socialist leaders, and the 
tenants are recovering the excess amounts by refusing 
to pay rent. This example is also being followed by 
some of the English tenants. Others are waiting until 
the intentions of the Government are known before 


taking steps to recover. 
* * * 


THE view of the property owners, and almost 
certainly of the Government also, is that it is 
unjust to force repayment. The omission to give notice 
to quit, it is contended, was at the worst a technical 
error. They point out that the Act was obscure; that 
a circular of the Ministry of Health, purporting to 
explain the measure, gave no hint of the condition that 
notice to quit must be given, and that consequently 
many of them acted in ignorance of the subtle provi- 
sions of a typical ‘‘ lawyers’ ’’ Act. The landlords are on 
rather stronger ground when they claim that in view of 
the general rise in prices the limitation of rent increases 
to forty per cent. has placed them in a disadvantageous 
position in comparison with owners of other forms of 
property. On the other hand, the eagerness of the 
tenants to take advantage of the technical error is in no 
way surprising. Many of the laridlords have refused to 
carry out the repairs which the increase of rent was 
supposed to cover. 

& * * 


Finatty, the Glasgow controversy is embittered 
and complicated because of the eternal warfare 
between the house ‘‘ factors’? and the people in 
the tenements, the shocking conditions under which the 
workers have to live, and the intermingling of the 





problem with that of unemployment. The Glasgow 
factor is commonly a hard man, with no sentiment about 
evictions. Hundreds of families of unemployed would 
be thrown on the streets because they cannot pay rent 
but for the fact that at present they can claim to live 
free in order to wipe off the past increases now held to 
be illegal. And restrospective legislation will certainly 
provoke a serious social crisis on the Clyde. It is also a 
step carrying with it consequences of grave character. 
These are conveyed in an article of the first importance 
appearing in the “ Evening Standard ’’ from the pen 
of one of the most luminous and humane of legal minds 
in this country. ‘‘ Contracts in English law,’’ says 
Judge Parry, ‘‘ are sacred, and must not lightly be 
tampered with.’’ And he continues:— 

“ For a new Government to pass a new Act with a 
preamble to the effect that the Act of 1921 was a careless 
and ‘dud’ affair, and therefore they proposed to cancel 
transactions and judgments made and given under its 


sanction, is a most revolutionary proposal, and requires a 
deal of careful consideration.” 
* * 


THe threat that the Tudor building which 
distinguishes Croydon’s main street will be changed into 
nice shop-fronts to suit modern tastes, is to-day a little 
less harsh. At a crowded town’s meeting of Croydon 
this week the burgesses took the opportunity to show 
they have some local dignity and character to preserve 
before the country. They listened patiently to their 
councillors, and then found no difficulty in over- 
whelmingly rejecting the Council’s bill. As a fact, the 
earnest but artless councillors decided the case against 
themselves. They demonstrated, with a great map and 
some unconscious skill, to the satisfaction of most of the 
assembled ratepayers, that their plan did not solve the 
local road problem, but greatly worsened it. The pleas- 
ing tavern (in glazed and rococo terra-cotta) which stands 
opposite to the hospital, would indeed be spared ; beyond 
that, the ratepayers would pay for turning their high 
street, now at that point the safest piece of the Brighton 


road, into a death trap. 
* * 


“Tr is the business of deputations ” (writes a corres- 
pondent) ‘‘ to be heard, but not seen—to express their 
disappointment. The one that Lord Burnham introduced 
on Monday probably represented more home and over- 
seas newspapers than any which has ever waited on a 
Minister of State. But all its protests about the way 
in which we have wasted twelve years on talking of wire- 
less while France and Germany have gone ahead, drew 
nothing from Mr. Neville Chamberlain, the Postmaster- 
General, but regrets and reassurances. He said that 
wireless was still in its infancy—this after accounts of 
the work that Ste. Assise and Nauen are doing in trans- 
oceanic messages day and night, and sharp reminders 
that South Africa and Australia are setting up in busi- 
ness for themselves. But if he was satisfied that wireless 
is in its infancy, he seemed content with the fact that the 
Post Office is in its dotage. It was bad enough when, 
as Dickens showed, Sir Rowland Hill was repaid with 
neglect and abuse and pigeon-holed in a secretarial 
department. But in those days we had no competitors, 
and railways were uncertain. It is different now when 
the weight of official blue-books on the cable may shut 
off Press messages for weeks, as they did during the war; 
and a misunderstanding between Downing Street and 
the Dominions, or a hold-up like Mr. Montagu’s at the 
India Office, may add infinite trouble to an official 
blunder and star the map heavily with blood. All that 
Mr. Neville Chamberlain had really to say was that his 
experts knew more about wireless than the people who 
invented it and work it ; and that the Post Office is only 
a tool in the hands of the Government.’’ 
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Politics and Affairs. 


WHAT SHOULD BRITAIN DO? 


Tue breakdown of the Paris Conference has created 
a situation in which the difficulties and complications 
are very great, and it is, perhaps, not surprising that, 
as comment both in London and Paris shows, they are 
widely misinterpreted and misunderstood. It is 
a moment when clear thinking and plain speaking are 
imperative. When it became certain that M. Poincaré 
would take nothing less than his pound of flesh, and 
that the Conference must break down, the semi-official 
organ of the French Government wrote, in the heat of 
the moment, that it was not merely the Reparation 
question, but the whole equilibrium of Europe, which 
was in the balance. Those who told us this a little 
less than one short week ago are already beginning to 
eat their words hastily, to assure us that nothing what- 
ever has happened except a little disagreement over 
money matters between old friends, and that we shall 
go on loving each other all the more dearly after a lovers’ 
quarrel. And so ‘‘ Vive 1’Entente Cordiale! ’’ The 
two things, however, are really not compatible. If the 
French have initiated a policy which means a complete 
redistribution of the balance in Europe, then it is not 
true that we can go on as before in ‘‘ cordial agree- 
ment.”” There has been created a new and very 
dangerous situation, and the Government and the 
country must face it with a new policy. 

If we are to shape this new policy firmly and wisely, 
we must see the new situation exactly as it is, undis- 
torted by the heat of disagreement, and unadorned by 
political and journalistic clichés. Let us try, therefore, 
first baldly to recapitulate the position in which the 
London and Paris Conferences have left us. Accord- 
ing to the schedule of payments, there is due from 
Germany next Monday a sum of £25,000,000, owing, 
not to France or to Belgium or to any of the Allies 
separately, but jointly to all the Allies who ratified the 
Treaty of Versailles. There is no responsible person, 
not even M. Poincaré himself, who believes that Germany 
can pay that sum on Monday. To meet this situation, 
the British Government put forward a plan, based upon 
the fact that Germany could not pay the sums which 
had been demanded from her, but expressly designed in 
order to extract from her in the shortest possible time 
the maximum amount which the consensus of expert 
opinion considered that she could pay. The plan there- 
fore provided for a general revision of the Reparation 
payments, a moratorium of four years, the rehabilita- 
tion of German finances, control, guarantees, and 
sanctions, and finally a generous settlement of inter- 
Allied debts. This plan was rejected out of hand by 
M. Poincaré even as a basis for discussion. He 
refused, in fact, to discuss anything but the French plan, 
namely, to continue to demand from Germany sums which 
admittedly she cannot pay, to declare her in ‘‘ volun- 
tary default,’’ and then to proceed at once to the applica- 
tion of sanctions and the seizure of pledges, to occupy 
more German territory, seize German mines and forests, 
and bisect the Ruhr or Rhineland by customs cordons. 

Mr. Law refused to agree to this French plan, and 
the Conference broke up after a complete deadlock. 
Immediately the French Government proceeded, indepen- 
dently of us, to put its plan into execution. The very 
legality of such action under the Treaty is open to the 
gravest doubt, but, quite apart from the letter of the 
law, it is clear from this bald statement of the situa- 
tion that, by deciding to execute the Treaty herself, and 
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in ‘opposition to us, France has struck a fatal blow at 
the Entente, and has made our present position 
impossible. If there was any doubt about this in any- 
one’s mind, it must be dispelled by what is happening 
at this moment around the bridge-head at Cologne. We 
are already being asked to allow, and are apparently 
allowing, French forces to be passed through the German 
territory in our occupation in order that they may 
execute what, in British opinion, is a policy of violence 
and injustice, fatal.to our own interests and to those of 
the rest of Europe. And this, remember, is only the 
beginning of the ‘‘ new equilibrium in Europe,’’ 
the first step along the new French path of pains and 
penalties and sanctions and pledges. If we resignedly 
fold our hands now and murmur the stale clichés about 
the Entente and the graves in France and “‘ agreeing 
to disagree,’’ we shall be dragged at the heels of French 
policy until, in the end and before we realize it, we shall 
find ourselves inextricably involved in its fatal issue. 

If we do not dissociate ourselves absolutely from 
this new policy, then in effect we acquiesce in and are 
responsible for it. We cannot-salve our consciences by 
the ignominious course of being continually outvoted 
on the Reparation Commission, and of watching French 
Army Corps marching into Germany across the bridge 
at Cologne. The disagreement between ourselves and 
France is no longer with regard to the method of execut- 
ing a common policy. It is disagreement over the 
fundamental principles of international policy and 
order. Opinion in this country is almost unanimous 


_ that not only is this French punitive expedition certain 


to prevent the economic recovery of Germany and there- 
fore her ability to pay anything, but that it is definitely 
intended to ‘‘ disorganize German industry ’’ and so 
“‘ to keep Germany weak.’’ Such a policy is so hostile 
to the most vital interests of this country that we cannot 
ignore or acquiesce in it. We must actively oppose it. 

It is facts themselves and the action of the French 
Government which mark out the only path which we 
can take with safety. We cannot keep our troops at 
Cologne without, in effect, supporting the French in 
what we hold to be a ruinous policy of arbitrary force 
against the Ruhr and Rhineland. We must therefore 
denounce those clauses of the Treaty of Versailles which 
deal with occupation and immediately withdraw our 
forces from Cologne. The vote of the United 
States Senate, and the following order of the 
American President for the immediate withdrawal of 
the American troops from Coblenz, make our retirement 
at once an inevitable and a commanding gesture. But 
that alone is not enough. There remains the whole ques- 
tion of Reparation under the Treaty. M. Poincaré has, so 
far as Britain is concerned, destroyed the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles as an instrument for obtaining Reparation from 
Germany. He cannot have it both ways; he cannot 
execute the Treaty independently of us and against our 
wishes and interests, and at the same time claim our sup- 
port. It is useless for us to remain a solitary and per- 
petually outvoted voice on the Reparation Commission, 
when we know well that the French General Staff is 
taking steps in the Ruhr and Rhineland which will make 
it impossible for any commission ever to obtain Repara- 
tion. We should withdraw immediately from the Com- 
mission and from any other connection with the sorry 
game—which for four years has been the curse of 
Europe—of pretending that Germany can pay what we 
know that she cannot pay, and of using this as a pre- 
text for violence and injustice. And we should inform 
the French Government that it must abide by the logical 
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result of its actions. France has refused even to discuss 
our plan for a joint settlement of the questions of Repara- 
tion and inter-Allied debts, and has now taken inde- 
pendent action which destroys our chance of ever obtain- 
ing, either directly or indirectly, anything from 
Reparation payments. We have the right, therefore, to 
say to France: “ We wash our hands of Reparations and 
resign all claims under the Treaty. And we now look 
to you to pay us what you owe us.” 

There are people, we are aware, who, while agreeing 
with this diagnosis of the situation and with our view as 
to the objects and the effects of French policy, will shy 
when it comes to the policy and action which are the only 
logical results. They will, like the “Times,” appeal to 
the sentiment of the Entente Cordiale and will tell us 
that the common graves in France make it impossible 
that that Entente can ever be broken. That hundreds 
of thousands of Britons died in France for objects the 
attainment of which is being made impossible by the pre- 
sent French policy, seems to us an inadequate reason for 
acquiescing in that policy. When the whole future of 
Europe is once more in jeopardy, it would be folly for 
this country to allow itself to be led by its politicians and 
journalists into the Cloud-Cuckoo-Land of sentiment. 
Entente Cordiale means cordial agreement and nothing 
else ; we are not in cordial] agreement with French policy ; 
we are, and we ought to be, most absolutely opposed to 
it as destructive, not only of our own national interests, 
but of peace, prosperity, and justice in Europe. This 
being the case, we must cal] things by their right names, 
face the facts, and pursue the policy which France, by 
breaking the Entente, has forced upon us. 





THE END OF CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


In the hanging of the two prisoners in the Ilford case 
the Government have committed an act which, judged 
by the general standard of civilized nations, can only 
be termed a barbarous one. Capital punishment is 
a receding practice. Some countries have abolished it. 
Others use it sparingly, and apply it only to murders of 
exceptional cruelty and inhuman deliberation. As for 
the hanging of women, it has practically passed out of 
the civilized custom of the world, and was passing out 
of ours. For over fifteen years no woman has been 
hanged in England ; and the last sufferer from this revolt- 
ing death was a creature of quite exceptional depravity. 
Nor is it customary for the State to take the life of 
@ person against whom no act of physical violence has 
been alleged. It may be said that moral incitement is 
a factor in crime of no less importance than a physical 
contribution to it. But here we enter a metaphysical 
region, which in the double inquisition into the Ilford 
crime was very superficially explored. The atmosphere 
of the case was that of sexual passion. That is one of 
the great storm-points of human character ; and modern 
science and literature seem equally bent on magnifying 
its influence. But the kind of crime of which this passion 
is the parent is not as a rule an act of deliberate perver- 
sion. And anything less deliberate than its sequel in 
the Ilford roadway could not well be imagined. Thus 
a law exceptionally harsh, and almost obsolete in its 
attitude to murder, enforces the penalty most shocking 
to the civilized conscience against offenders who, 
high as their moral guilt must stand, finally acted (even 
if they acted together, which is doubtful) with an 
almost insane absence of calculation. It is safe to say 
that there is not a country in the world but our own 
where Mrs. Thompson would have been hanged. And 
there is reason for adding, in view at least of the Lord 
Chief Justice’s summing up in the Court of Appeal, 





that it looks as if Mrs. Thompson had died because she 
was an adulteress of a flagrant type, rather than because 
the charge of conspiracy to murder had been clearly 
brought home to her. Sir Herbert Stephen indeed seems 
to think* that the State has acquired the right to hang 
a woman because it has given some women votes. There 
would be force in the argument if woman suffrage had 
created a new passion for hanging women for murder, 
the old one of hanging them for stealing pocket- 
handkerchiefs having died away. The fact is, however, 
that societies tend to grow not less merciful, but more, as 
the scientific mind, which in a true sense is a develop- 
ment of the Christian mind, makes deeper research into 
the individual character and the social origin of crime. 

There is another consideration of a deeply disquiet- 
ing character. It can hardly be denied that 
Mrs. Thompson’s life would have been spared if a 
reprieve for her would not in common justice have 
involved the reprieve of Bywaters. And that is an 
admission that the State has acted in this matter not 
according to its view of what was right, but according to 
its view of what was socially expedient. It is as we have 
said, a repellent thing to hang a woman. No man of 
average feeling dares to picture such a scene as that which 
took place on Tuesday morning in Holloway gaol. There 
is probably not a living Englishman who, of his free will, 
would play the executioner’s part. But the State 
seems to us to have violated this natural sentiment of 
the community because it was judged to be unwise 
to “let both the prisoners off.’’ They would, it is 
true, have been “ let off” for a fate which, under our 
existing prison administration, is a form of living death. 
But the argument is that which has been used to block 
every attempt at the amelioration of the harshest 
criminal law in Europe. ‘‘ Everybody will be sheep- 
stealing if we do not hang for sheep-stealing,’’ said the 
old bloody-minded jurist. ‘‘ Everybody will be murder- 
ing if we do not hang for murder,”’ reasons the modern 
hanging lawyer or official. He ignores the obvious 
truth about the criminal mind that it acts in the belief 
that the crime will not be discovered, and therefore that 
it will not be punished. And he ignores the danger of 
inflicting penalties of which the average man (and not 
merely the idealist, who disbelieves in vindictive or 
semi-vindictive punishment altogether) disapproves, and 
on which, therefore, the average juryman may decline 
to convict, irrespective of the evidence. The social 
truth about crime is that it tends to diminish as 
societies grow more moral, not as they grow more 
timorous of the law ; and any reasonably hopeful observer 
may feel sure that the existing after-war neurosis will, in 
course of time, die away. But we go further, and say as 
we said a fortnight ago, that the sensationalism of the 
murder-law and the murder trial acts as a stimulant to 
violent crime, not a preventive of it. There has been 
a long series of such trials, whose detail has, as usual, 
been lavishly exploited by the Press. They occur 
and they recur. There are moral and social causes 
for them; which punishment does not affect. Punish- 
ment acts as a deterrent, if it acts at all, when 
it is certain in its operation—which a hard or an 
unpopular penalty is not—when, in fact, it agrees 
with the moral sense of the community. But 
this kind of punishment merely excites the nerves and 
depraves the imagination, and the unscrupulous venality 
of the popular Press stimulates this horrible appetite to 
the point of a public danger. If a right and a calm view 
of the Ilford case had been taken by the authorities, they 
would have cut this demoralizing thing clean out of the 
public consciousness by reprieving both these people. 

*In a letter to the “Times” of Thursday, the 4th inst, 
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They would have said: “We have public policy to 
consider. This is a crime passionnel, and enough 
harm has been done by exploiting it. It is not free 
from doubt; but even if it were clearer we will 
not revert to the inhuman practice of hanging a 
woman. And if Mrs. Thompson is spared, Bywaters, 
a boy in years, and by no means of a specially depraved 
type, must be spared too.” 

There is one element of good in this wretched story. 
It marks, as the “Times” wisely concludes, the 
beginning of the end of capital punishment. With such 
a Press as we have got, the thing is not safe. The 
sensationalist will, of course, resist, for he has a trade 
interest to preserve. When the last pennyweight of 
profit has been extracted from the murder trial, 
there follows the equally valuable asset of the 
interval before death, marked by each saleable beat of 
the doomed wretch’s heart. It is fortunate, therefore, 
that England has passed the golden age of individualism. 
The State has plucked up courage to deal with the 
dangerous trade, and phossy jaw is no longer a permissible 
bye-product of British industry. Soul-poisoning for 
profit seems to be next on the list; and the abolition 
of capital punishment, and the compulsory cleansing of 
the law-court report, suggest themselves as timely 
measures of public sanitation. 





LORD MILNER’S QUESTION TO CAPITAL. 


In his epoch-making article in the ‘‘ Observer” 
last Sunday, Lord Milner threw down a challenge 


to the industrial system. Ever since the peace it © 


has been the habit in the world of Big Business to 
point to this or that absurdity in the working of State 
contro] during the war as a conclusive proof that what- 
ever is wrong with our industrial system at this moment 
is due to the consequences of control. Lord Milner puts 
this problem in a different perspective. You have got 
rid of control, he says, in effect, so that you are now 
working on your own favorite lines. You cannot plead 
that excuse. But what, let me ask you, was the state of 
affairs before the war and before Government interfered 
with industry? You had a series of disastrous disputes, 
and when the war came in 1914, you were on the brink 
of others. Nay more. Look back a hundred years 
and tell me what cause there was for satisfaction in our 
experience of your system. Science and invention made 
rapid strides: there was some social improvement. “ Yet, 
compared with the great and rapid growth of our 
capacity for production, the growth of prosperity among 
the mass of the people has been lamentably slow.” In 
this sentence Lord Milner gives the problem its true 
historical setting. Nobody denies that the catastrophe 
of the war, and the still greater catastrophe of the 
peace, are responsible at this moment for devastating 
misery and unemployment. But when the fullest allow- 
ance has been made for these convulsions, there remains 
a further question. The world before the war was not 
a world of secure and settled happiness, freedom, and 
well-being. What was the cause then of discontent, of 
poverty, of unemployment? 

The friends of Big Business reply that we pitch our 
hopes and ambitious too high. Statistics show, they 
answer, that if you divide up the national income among 
the population, you do not get a very brilliant result. 
“ We do not claim for the capitalist system that it makes 
everybody happy. There is something stronger than the 
capitalist system, and that is the force that rules a life 
of nature. What we claim for the capitalist system is 
that under the conditions under which man lives on this 





globe, it does better than any other and it gives more 
happiness than any other.” 

What is Lord Milner’s answer? It is that we have 
tried another system, with the result of a largely 
increased production and an altogether finer effort. 
Is it really true that our experience of the war has taught 
us no lesson except to beware of public control, as the 
friends of Big Business would have us believe? Nobody 
imagines that we could have clothed our army by private 
enterprise during the four years of war. By suspending 
private enterprise; or, rather, by reinforcing and control- 
ling private enterprise, we managed to put not only our 
army but other armies as well into khaki, and to find 
boots for the Russian Army. Those who were in touch 
with all this war-time organization believed at the time 
that these experiments were full of significance and profit 
for the future. But private interests were so strong 
among politicians and in the Press that an agitation was 
begun as soon as the war was over for dismantling 
the new factories and throwing industry back to the 
old competitive basis. Indeed, the friends of Big 
Business were as anxious to put an end to this system 
after the war as the House of Commons of 1815 to put 
an end to the Income Tax. 

The history of the last four years shows that if we 
looked to private and immediate profit, to the Big Busi- 
ness standard, this desire was well founded. Wages have 
been pushed down and down; one after another the 
great unions have been defeated ; Labor has lost almost 
everything that it had gained during the war. 
Meanwhile, luxury has never been more evident in its 
ostentation. But supposing we ask ourselves the ques- 
tion which Lord Milner asks: “Is our national produc- 
tion what it might be and what it ought to be?” Here 
there is much less reason for satisfaction. We know 
from the evidence of authoritative witnesses that the 
organization of our fundamental industry is wasteful and 
inefficient, and nothing has been done to improve it. The 
simple process of reducing the miners’ wages does 
not of itself convert the mining industry into an intel- 
ligently managed business. Ask so unrevolutionary an 
economist as Sir William Ashley what he thinks of the 
last two years in the engineering industry, and you will 
find a good deal of misgiving and anxiety. Or let us 
turn to the facts that stare us all in the face. The 
housing of several of our large towns at this moment 
recalls the state of England and Scotland in 1840. For 
month after month bricklayers have been drawing their 
unemployment pay. Under our present system we are 
told that it serves our interests to keep hundreds of 
thousands of men idle and to keep hundreds of thousands 
of men, women, and children without homes. Life is 
full of paradoxes, but when we are asked to believe that 
the laws that govern our existence are as perverse as this, 
we may be pardoned for looking twice at the industrial 
system under which this conclusion is treated as self- 
evident truth. Mr. Clarke, Lecturer in Liverpool 
University on the Law of Housing and Town Planning, 
has pointed out that the Government could have pro- 
tected the nation from the Light Casting and other 
manufacturing rings, by using the munition factories for 
producing certain standard parts of houses. If our 
munition factories had been used in this way and local 
authorities or building guilds had thus been enabled to 
get their materials at a reasonable price, it would have 
been an easy matter to build houses two years ago. The 
industrial system has been judged for a century by one 
standard: its reward of capital. Lord Milner’s article 
is a warning that it has now to be judged by another: its 
service to the community. And when that test is 
applied where does it stand to-day? 
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THE CASE OF. THE WOMAN PRISONER.—I. 


By M. P. WILLCOCKS. 


THE coming of the psychologist into the prison world is 
likely to be the most important event in this sphere that 
has happened since Howard’s time. In many ways it 
may well bring more important changes than did the 
work of that great man. For the cellular system is in 
method mainly external: it relies upon solitude, cleanli- 
ness, monotony, and discipline to bring about a reforma- 
tion of character which, as we now believe, can only be 
produced by touching the internal mainspring of the 
man. What the psychologist needs must aim at is to 
transform the imagination, to orientate the will in a 
new direction, to prove the existence of a satisfaction 
that can only be attained by right effort. But if this 
is to be the aim of the penal system, then our prison 
population of moral defectives stands more in need of 
the alienist than of the warder. The fact that there are 
many magistrates, prison officials, and even prison com- 
missioners who still remain stuck on the horns of the 
dilemma between punishment and reclamation, makes 
no difference to the truth of this statement. For these 
doubters are a vanishing quantity: their days are num- 
bered, and it is the psychologist who will hasten their 
departure from the stage. 

Yet it cannot be denied that criminology suffers 
from the serious weakness that it is, as yet, mainly 
experimental and even academic, a theory of the class- 
room rather than a practical science. In more respects 
than one it may be defined as a hopeful groping in the 
dark—with the poor aid of a rushlight of knowledge. 
And this fact naturally keeps the Noah’s Ark men in 
power in the prison, and makes even those who are by 
no means antediluvian very cautious in encouraging 
reform movements along mental and psychological 
lines. 

In no department of prison life is there more 
groping than in the case of the woman offender. For 
ancient prejudice has always regarded woman as the 
dark horse of humanity, and when she joins the criminal 
class she inevitably becomes still more hard to under- 
stand. Perhaps, then, a little practical observation by 
a woman who has worked on the women’s side of a 
provincial gaol may be useful, especially as from the 
nature of the work done it has been easy to meet these 
women culprits on a familiar and friendly footing. 

One fact becomes clear at once. It is that the 
ordinary floafing population of the women in the county 
gaol is made up mainly of those who simply cannot 
stand on their own feet, who are feeble folk with 
low standards, not so much of morality, as of personal 
values. The chief fact of their internal make-up seems 
to be a mean kind of humility. For the most part 
obviously ill-nourished and ill-born. they have been 
used from babyhood, apparently, to the poorest, lowest 
standard of existence: to the rind of things. Of pride, 
ambition, desire to hold their own, they show practically 
no trace. “Cheap” is the word written over every- 
thing in life as far as they are concerned. Even to call 
their miserable little lapses “crimes” is an offence 
against the spirit of humor, if not of decency. To 
shuffle out of work and effort and to get by cunning a 
few of the poorest pleasures is their sole idea of the way 
to live. The problem, then, of dealing with them is 
the same that the various homes for derelict women have 
been trying to tackle for so many years. But, of course, 
with this difference—that the prison women have 
not always the advantage of youth and are often 
rooted in their pitiful humility of outlook. One 
thing is certain: that these girls and women are 
unfit to steer their way among the pitfalls of our social 





state, especially in the hectic air of an industrial town 
or a teeming port. Prop them up in one direction and 
they simply collapse in another. To guide them is like 
trying to take a drunken man home. 

The three offences which appear constantly on their 
charge sheets are child-neglect in one form or another; 
street-walking, as prostitutes when young, as beggars 
when old ; and—incessantly—petty thefts, with its vary- 
ing forms of “ false pretences.’’ Of the street-walkers, 
probably only the weakest and most brainless find them- 
selves in prison, for the smart ones know the points of 
the law, and, except in occasional moments of careless- 
ness, observe them skilfully. 

The cases of child-neglect often come from remote 
rural districts where the standard of life has lagged 
behind and where, too, the view taken of parental 
responsibility is that of an earlier age. Surprise, even 
blank astonishment mixed with indignation, is some- 
times shown by women punished by the law for such 
offences as take place in the home. Yet probably this 
kind of offender is more likely to be reformed by 
punishment than either the prostitute or the thief. For 
this is simply a matter of imposing a new standard, 
which is always an easier thing to do than to cure an 
inborn disposition. “ This’ll be a warning to me,’’ is 
sometimes, no doubt, the actual prelude to a new care 
for the children’s well-being. Allied to the child-neglect 
case is that of the conjugal dispute. But it is doubtful 
whether the interference of the law is as likely to be 
helpful in keeping the peace between husband and wife 
as it is in the matter of childward care. For this is 
not a matter of standard of life: it is a question of 
passion and temperament. And, in fact, the standard 
of wifely duty is as humble among these women, in spirit 
at any rate, as the “obey’”’ of the marriage service. 
One wife, when shown a picture of a decorated under- 
garment, remarked virtuously, “Oh, my, miss, me 
’usband would never let me wear that.’’ Yet that 
woman was in prison, after having been vainly “ bound 
over,”’ for fighting with her lord and master. And 
“master”? was actually the word she used in speaking 


- of him. It wasn’t her theory that was in fault. 


The cases of theft offer curious problems to the 
observer, for, putting aside obvious instances of klepto- 
mania, the woman thief often steals so absurdly. There 
is one who takes at one swoop a pickle-fork and a prayer- 
book; there is the girl who steals neither finery nor 
clothes nor money, but what many people would be glad 
to miss—the china “ornaments” of the fancy bazaar 
kind. That old negro woman who, when her mistress 
reminded her that she had stolen a goose and was there- 
fore unfit to take the Sacrament, said, ‘‘ D’you think I’d 
let an old goose stand between me and the Almighty?” 
was a miracle of intelligence compared with the girl who 
risks prison for a series of small china dogs. Yet this 
is the way the descent often begins. For after the dogs, 
or the vase, comes a series of acquisitions, till the gaol 
finally becomes the most peaceful asylum the poor soul 
will know this side of the grave. 

What is the meaning of this travesty of 
crime? Surely it is that every form of social structure 
carries with it a peculiar atmosphere of predominant 
desire. This appetite takes many forms, useful, noble, 
ignoble. In the powerful it leads to mastery; in the 
weak it seeks underground channels of satisfaction. Our 
acquisitive society produces financiers, masters of 
industry, thrifty workers, gamblers, and those who 
meanly strive to satisfy the lust for possession by picking 
and stealing, Our festivals are festivals of possession ; 
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our good times mean big dinners, motor-cars, shops full, 
and stores crammed with goods. - To a strong infusion 
of the prevailing passion add a spice of the gambling 
instinct and put it in a soul that hates work, loves 
excitement, and has no taste for anything but trumpery. 
Then place the owner of that craving soul just at the 
line of cleavage between two classes, one the Haves and 
the other the Have-nots, and you will have all the 
ingredients required for thievery. 

So are thieves made out of the weakest of our 
citizens. But to this social cause must certainly be 
added one that even under the present order could be 
minimized with a little knowledge of psychology on the 
part of the teachers. Thieving is a phenomenon well 
known as one of the aberrations that accompany 
puberty. Every head of a school for either boys or girls 
has a just dread of the “ fatal fourteens,’’ but it is the 
head of the elementary school who, only too often, 
pursues the child offender even to the courts, while the 
head of a middle-class school, because he assigns the 
offence to its right origin, usually deals with the matter 
as quietly as possible, making its cure a part of his 
personal duty. This difference of treatment in the two 
kinds of schools is probably due to the fact that theft, 
at least as regards sixpences, is not a vice of the middle 
class. When it occurs, therefore, in a middle-class 
school it is recognized for what it is, that is, as a patho- 
logical symptom. But the child of a class that is a 
suspect in the matter of thieving is not allowed the 
benefit of the doubt. 

Yet many adolescents carry over into manhood or 
womanhood the mental peculiarities which accompany 
the ferment of physical change. And then we often 
have to watch the deplorable spectacle of a magisterial 
bench sending a youth of either sex, who has borrowed 
a bicycle without leave, to join a company of confirmed 
thieves. Nor does the matter end here, for it is evident 
that a considerable number of the weak-minded women 
in our gaols have not passed mentally beyond the stage 
of adolescence. Thus one almost universal character- 
istic of the woman prisoner is her capacity for illusion, 
for dreaming, for self-deception. She “sees herself ’’ 
on the stage of romance, as we all did when we were 
children. She is, in fact, still a child who dreams her- 
self out of actuality, and especially the actuality of her 
own condition. In this way one woman talks continu- 
ously in the grand style: her relatives always travel 
first-class ; her father hunted in pink ; she embroidered— 
being now the worst possible hand at needlework—on 
white satin in her youth and so hopelessly ruined her 
eyesight. And this assertion of greatness and dignity 
flows on in a continuous stream of imaginary creation. 
The other women, who cap her sallies with “ When I 
was a servant in the Duchess’s household, we sat down 
fourteen to table,” are, though they laugh, just in the 
same boat with the daughter of the man who hunted 
in pink. They, too, are invariably not really guilty, 
only sinned against. If there is a husband at hand to 
bear the guilt, then it is his fault that they find them- 
selves in prison; but if there is no such whipping boy, 
then they are shielding someone, who ought to have con- 
fessed, but did not. That is, in“ facet, a most enjoyable 
situation, for does it not put one really behind the foot- 
lights? And so, with no great romance of art or religion, 
they spin these cobwebs of the fancy. These who 
have no Great Adventures are yet adventurous. They 
are children who have not come into the kingdom of the 
real. And their dreams, like their tastes, are of a 
sordid quality. It is not the fact that they imagine, 
but that they imagine so meanly, that is so distressing 
to an observer. 


(To be concluded.) 





A London Biarp. 


Lonpon, THURSDAY. 


Ir has not been possible hitherto to write with much 
hope of the situation in Egypt. But I should decline to 
regard it as irrecoverable. The course of Egyptian politics 
at the moment is in suspense. Sarwat has gone, and there 
is a new Government which stands for nothing very 
definite. But Sarwat, did not leave before he had laid 
the foundations of a new order. He had prepared an 
Indemnity Bill, and he had done some exploratory work 
on the Constitution. But this left matters in a very 
unfinished state. Before a Constitution can exist, there 
must be a Parliament. And only to a Constitution and 
a Parliament can the British Government resign the 
management of Egyptian affairs. This, I am told, it is 
their desire to do. The Constitution will be drawn up 
by the Egyptian Ministry; and the British authorities 
desire satisfaction on two or three points, such as the 
question of the Soudan, the question of the troops 
(not at all a difficult one), and the question of the rights 
of foreigners. As soon as the accommodation has been 
made, British rule, in effect, lapses, and martial law is 
withdrawn. This is a programme; I would only say of 
it that in politics the execution of things is almost as 
important a matter as the things themselves, and that I 
fail to see how the evolution which Egyptians and 
British both desire is to go on while the exile of Zagh- 
loul continues. He is the symbol of the Egyptian 
revolt. But symbols are part of the scheme of things, 
and it is the business of statesmen to value, not to ignore 
them. 


Havine drugged the half-living Mrs. Thompson and 
dragged or carried her body to the scaffold, the law, 
I suppose, rests satisfied. It seems to me to have done 
its job not too well. In the hour of the expiation of 
this woman’s and this boy’s injury to another, it 
has probably made every man and woman of average 
sensibility sympathize with them. And it has left 
behind its operations a reek of excitement from 
which may derive the next crime, and the next crude 
judgment of that event. But I should like to ask a 
question. All these proceedings are in the interests of 
public morality. How many thousand pounds have the 
proprietors of the sensational Press made out of them 
by their reports of the trial, by their bribery of prison 
officials to describe the demeanor of this couple after 
their conviction, by their accounts of the execution, 
and by their suggestion of the things that have hap- 
pened on the scaffold and on the way to it? There is, 
therefore, the question of the balance of gain to the 
law. On the one hand, it has succeeded in enforcing, 
by means of some hard riding on the part of the Crown, 
the Statute which inflicts the penalty of a sensational and 
horrible death for murder of all degrees and kinds, 
the more and the less deliberate, the more and the less 
passionate. On the other it has turned a great mass 
of public feeling from indignation with the offence to 
sympathy with the offender. And that, in the view of 
Sir William Harcourt, a Home Secretary of far wider 
knowledge and more penetrating intellect than the 
officials who have misdirected the present Home 
Secretary, is to undermine the basis of the criminal lew. 


Or this there can be little doubt. There is great 
and general objection to capital punishment. And 
when this objection becomes strong enough juries will 
refuse to convict in murder cases, and witnesses for the 
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prosecution will refuse to give evidence. Thus 
capital punishment, instead of assisting the detection and 
the punishment of crime, will, at this point, become an 
instrument in the escape of the offenders. It is in this 
respect that the Home Office has acted in total dis- 
regard of its duty. The Home Secretary is not a mere 
official for re-examining the findings of a criminal court 
or courts. He is a statesman, and his duty is to consider 
public feeling, and to decide whether the enforcement of 
a legal sentence will operate for the good of the 
community, or as an agent in its demoralization. 


I may add that though I have held many conversa- 
tions on the Ilford case with lawyers, I cannot recall one 
example of agreement with the issue of these trials. 


Mrs. Frepeconp Suove sends me the following 
poem, the application of which my readers can make 
for themselves :— 


Mercy drops so slow, so slow 
Thro’ the filter of man’s heart ; 
Icicles of winter snow 
Sift more swiftly, run apart, 
And do their chastening work in boles 
Of trees than mercy in our souls. 
Pity gets so slight, so small 
Welcome in the breast of 
If his change is felt at all, 
"Tis forgotten in a span 
Of short sighs and angry hours, 
Scorching the sweet showers. 


mau. 


I DEEPLY mourn the untimely death of Katherine 
Mansfield (Mrs. Middleton Murry). In ths achievement 
of a too brief life, long hung on a slender thread, her part 
seemed to lie in the revival of the short story in English 
literature. But that is a question of form. Katherine 
Mansfield’s spiritual excellence lay in the reflective power 
of a mind that caught up a thousand rays of revealed 
or half-revealed consciousness, and gave them out again 
in a serene order and a most delicate pattern. No one 
could see and talk with her without recognizing a broad 
and powerful, no less than a-most subtle intelligence. 
These gifts were joined to great physical beauty, and, by 
reason of the sustaining power of a rare spirit, seemed 
to be little clouded by physical suffering, up to the hour 
when its bright light was extinguished. 


I WAVE just been reading the play called “The 
Man who Ate the Popomack,’”’ written by Mr. 
Turner, a young poet and critic of modern and 
deserved repute. It is a play about a fruit called the 
popomack, the property of which is that it smells hor- 
ribly and makes everybody who eats it smell horribly 
ever after. It would therefore seem wise to avoid eating 
this fruit. Nevertheless, a gentleman eats it and at 
once smells horribly. The fruit has the further peculiar 
property that if two or more persons eat it, each one 
ceases to smell horribly to the others. So the aim of the 
gentleman who has eaten it is to entrap his fiancée into 
eating it also, so that while smelling horribly to every- 
body but themselves, the pair can marry in comfort. He 
achieves this end by putting some popomack into her 
soup. She is so ungrateful as to decline to marry him, 
and he commits suicide. There is also a picture which 
comes into the play, and two young men who criticize 
it. This picture appears to have no meaning, but is 
also assumed to have a great deal. It has nothing to 
do with the popomack, but is discussed by the young 





men in connection with that fruit and with the suicide, 
which they see in a vision. The author describes 
his own play in the preface as being constructed on 
original principles, which may lead to great develop- 
ments in the “ art of acting.” I should think this quite 
possible. 


TurninG from this agreeable and intelligent work, 
I picked up a familiar masterpiece of the middle nine- 
teenth century, or, let me say, to avoid offence, a 
book once known as a masterpiece. In a moment I had 
forgotten about the popomack. Scene after scene rose 
before the mind’s eye, clearly and knowingly conceived 
and developed. The vast stage was covered with 
characters, who came and went, gave light and color 
to the picture, and yielded place to others, in a con- 
tinuous and sparkling procession. The impression of'a 
broad stream of humanity, enriched and freshened by 
a thousand currents, drew one’s thoughts away from the 
meanness of the age, and warmed the heart with a 
breath from the infinite sea of life. I mean to say 
that it smelt good. 


Witrrip Ewart was an occasional writer for THE 
Nation AND Tue ATHENZvM, and he happened. to witness, 
from a distance, the murder of Sir Henry Wilson, and 
wrote for this paper, July Ist, 1922, a most vivid and 
simply composed account of it. A. E. E. R. writes of 
him as follows :— 


“It was very typical of Wilfrid Ewart that he said 
he found it indispensable to read Tue Nation anp THE 
ATHENZUM every week, as he knew of no other paper he 
so thoroughly disagreed with. He was humbly reserved 
about his own opinions (strongly held none the less) and 
preferred studying the opposite point of view. He both 
talked and wrote as an observer, and not as a 
propagandist. This attitude, added to his remarkable 
power of descriptive writing, gives a peculiar value to 
the book embodying the articles he contributed to 
the ‘Times’ on his walking tour from Dublin to Cork 
before the truce. Ewart was captured by both sides, and 
on each occasion nearly shot as a spy ; but he seemed to 
brave such dangers with the same attitude of modest 
indifference as carried him through those other perils— 
of sudden success, when his first and only novel, 
‘Way of Revelation,’ sold 25,000 copies during a year of 
slump in war-books. He wrote with slow, painstaking 
industry, and lived simply for his work, caring nothin 
for the celebrity it brought him. If his shy, awkwa 
manner limited the number of his acquaintances, his 
sincerity and character increased the affection of his 
friends.”’ 

A WayraRER. 





Dife and Wetters. 


“ ORPHEUS WITH HIS LUTE.” 


Tue little grey town among the mountains was con- 
spicuous for its natural advantages rather than for the 
amenities of human intercourse. The cliffs and crags of 
a precipitous range towered high above it, and in winter 
the summits were hidden by clouds and mists, now and 
again just blown away by tempest to reveal the thin 
deposits of snow. Cataracts of brownish water streamed 
down every cleft and gully in the mountain sides, and 
the main river flowing under ancient bridges through 
the town often flooded the streets and houses themselves. 
It was a nature stern and beautiful, but its influence 
had created a race of inhabitants to all appearance grim 
and unlovely. Gloomy-hearted men they seemed and 
harsh-featured women, battling through long genera- 
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tions for very existence against their surroundings. 
Their lives depended chiefly on sheep, as the sheep 
depended on the mountains. Their houses were built 
with thick walls of grey and partially hewn rock, in the 
hope—often a vain one—of shutting out the deluges of 
rain and the blasts of the wind. What time they could 
spare from the struggle for food and warmth was given 
to the relief of drink and the contemplation of eternity. 
Not that they could be called a drunken race. Drink 
was their temptation, their readiest way of escape from 
their vale of tears; but, conscious of their weakness, 
large numbers had from childhood pledged themselves to 
resistance, and succeeded in remaining inwardly dry. 
But perhaps all the more on that account their thoughts 
were turned to the prospect of the doom awaiting the 
majority of mankind after death, and to the remote 
chance offered to each human soul of escaping it. 

Various ideas about the surest means of escape had 
prevailed among them from age to age. At one time, 
one must suppose, it had been the Roman way; but 
hardly a trace of that remained. The Anglican way 
seems never to have penetrated far into the mountains, 
perhaps because the Anglican priests, cultivating the 
leisured ease of their own country, had shrunk from 
the toil of mastering the language dominant among the 
mountains, and hardly changed, we suppose, since the 
Saxon invaders savagely drove the natives from the 
fertile plains. But with the coming of Wesleyans and 
Methodists and Baptists among a generation almost 
reverting to heathendom, the people had recognized a 
better way; perhaps even because it was sterner, but 
more likely because it gave vent to their strangely 
passionate desire for personal emotion or personal 
excitement. Few could guess that such a fire of passion 
lay smouldering under the crust of that grim and silent 
appearance—a passion sometithes revealed in stormy 
eloquence, and sometimes in crimes of unusual horror, 
as when bits of an unfortunate girl were found dis- 
tributed in the river. But the enthusiastic converts did 
not love each other any more than other Christians. 
Against Romans and Anglicans they stood combined as 
against strange and external foes; but among themselves 
they hated each other like members of one family. 

It has been, however, in music that the people have 
found their greatest consolation for the miseries of this 
world and the apprehensions of the next. Some play 
the harp, some the fiddle, and all, without exception, 
sing as naturally as English people swear. And in this 
particular little grey town New Year’s Day has long 
been the festival of music and song. This year it was to 
be celebrated as usual, or even with greater religious 
solemnity. As a local paper truly observed: “It was 
a red-letter day for the eisteddfodwyr, for all roads led 
to the metropolis of the county on this day.’’ So all the 
Joneses and Thomases and Williamses and Hugheses 
and Morgans and Evanses and Pughs and Lloyds and 
Edwardses and Wynnes and Griffithses and Merediths 
and Ellises and Owens and Davieses and Prices came 
flocking from the hillsides and neighboring villages into 
the narrow grey streets of the thetropolis, crowding the 
tiny station, and overrunning the little square where 
stood the hall for the performance, and the inn for teas 
and the cups that do more than cheer. All morning the 
competitions proceeded without a hitch—competitions in 
solo singing, in harp playing, in memorial poems, in 
the carving of walking-sticks, in brass bands, and native 
dramas (no prize awarded). 

In the afternoon came the great event of selecting 
and chairing the Bard, and for this there were sixteen 
competitors, the appointed subject being “ Y Tangne- 





feddwr.’’ All the bardic poems were declared by the 
judges to be too long, as poems so often are; but ulti- 
mately the prize of four guineas was bestowed upon 
the well-known Bard Brifdir, who was then installed in 
a carved oak chair in accordance with the rites tradi- 
tional among “ Bards of the Isle of Britain ’’ from the 
age of the Druids downwards. In fact, four of the 
Christian clergy present seemed to relapse into that older 
form of religion, and, belonging to the ancient Order of 
Druidical Bards themselves, they escorted their newly 
elected brother to the chair, which thereupon became 
his own property. And as he was a well-known Bard, 
he must have a complete set of that furniture by this 
time. 

So “all went well,’’ as reporters say of the situation 
before a railway accident, until, in this case also, sure 
enough, the accident came. In the evening the market 
hall was crammed with an eager audience waiting to 
hear the concert given by the Choral Society. It was 
an unusual, one might say a magnificent, occasion. For 
the Society had ventured to announce a performance of 
the oratorio known as “ Samson,’’ and both chorus and 
orchestra had been practising for weeks, sometimes 
separately, sometimes together. One of the soloists was 
a native, the other three had specially come down from 
London, also a metropolis. It was nearly fifty years 
since such an enterprise had been attempted. In that 
profoundly musical assembly all were glowing with 
expectation of delight. Tea and other refreshments had 
been hurried down excited throats. The inn was empty, 
the city square around the new war memorial was almost 
deserted, though a few still hung around in the rain, 


‘which was not their second, but their first, nature. All 


was ready. The lady at the piano gave the note—the A 
—for the orchestra. She gave it several times. She 
struck the appropriate chords. The orchestra tuned, 
and tuned again. The chorus of divided men and women 
sat nervously attentive. The audience whispered. A 
few began to stamp impatiently. Nothing happened. 
No conductor appeared; and how can any oratorio be 
decently performed without a conductor? A telegraph 
boy kastily entered and handed the brown envelope to 
the Society’s President. With deep emotion the Presi- 
dent announced that the veteran conductor’s motor stood 
helpless in the middle of a flooded ford, and as it was 
twenty miles to walk he feared he would be too late for 
the evening’s performance. Sighs and groans arose 
from every side. 

But from the front seats there ako arose an unex- 
pected figure. He was dressed in old-fashioned clothes— 
a long, brown coat and knee-breeches—and from his 
wig one might have taken him for a judge. Quietly 
mounting the platform, he told the President that he 
was himself fairly well acquainted with the music, and 
would do his best to take the conductor’s place, with 
the permission of the singers, the orchestra, and the 
audience. A gasp of astonishment went round, but, 
without waiting, the old gentleman borrowed the 
President’s walking-stick and took his stand at the con- 
ductor’s desk. The first violin offered him a book of 
the score, but he said it was unnecessary, though he 
thanked him all the same. Then, gently raising the 
walking-stick, his left arm also uplifted to call the 
performers together, he began. 

Oh, such a performance it was! Orchestra, chorus, 
soloists were like men and women inspired. They played 
and they sang as though their souls were transfigured 
into tremulous or blazing flames. “ Arise with grateful 
song ’’—what fullness of worship! ‘‘ Total eclipse ’’-— 
what appalling depth of darkness! ‘‘ Return, O God of 
Hosts ’’—what pathos of supplication! What a wander- 
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ing in the orchestral part, as of sheep lost upon the 
mountain without shepherd or dog! “But hear me! 
Hear the voice of Love’’—what feminine and affec- 
tionate entreaty ! 

But when the chorus came, ‘‘ To Song and Dance we 
give the Day,’’ performers and audience alike went wild 
with sudden joy.. There was no holding them. The 
whole hall rose up as though to dance and sing. But 
the crowd was too thick ; there was no space for dancing. 
And out they all trooped through every exit, the old 
gentleman at the head of the orchestra and all the 
singers following in their train. Round the little square, 
singing and dancing, they went. In front of the war 
memorial the old gentleman stood raised upon the steps, 
and all the performers gathered round him. There, with 
what passionate fervor the soloist shouted, “ Honor and 
Arms’’! But further still, waving the unusual baton, 
as though he were conducting a choir in heaven, the 
bewigged old gentleman moved on. Up the road that 
leads into the very mountains he passed, all the per- 
formers, all the audience, all the population of the 
metropolis following at his heels, singing and playing as 
though all had practised that glorious music for years 
before. So they came to the open summit of a hill 
where upright rocks ranged in a circle mark the scene 
of old Druidical rites. And in the middle of that circle 
the conductor took his stand, while all gathered in 
masses around the outer ring. 

The rain had stopped. Far up the estuary the 
glimmer of the rising moon revealed long arms of storm- 
tossed cloud, clinging to distant mountain summits. 
With upturned faces barely visible, the transformed 
assembly stood in solemn expectation. Visible as though 
illumined by some interior radiance, the old gentleman 
remained silent, gazing round upon them till all were 
still and ready. Then once more he raised the trans- 
figured wand. With a crash the orchestra sounded, and 
the voices arose :— 

“ Let the bright Seraphim in burning row 
Their loud, uplifted Angel-trumpets blow! ”’ 

The trumpets blared. The population shouted. The 
precipices re-echoed: ‘‘ Angel-trumpets blow—blow— 
blow!’’ The celestial noise rose to the drifting clouds, 
and through a gap among them one star was seen 
shining. [Exultation and joy filled every heart. 
Wesleyans and Baptists beamed on each other. The 
Methodist minister embraced the Anglican priest. All 
were ready toembrace. When at last the superb chorus 
ended, all pushed into the Druid circle to embrace the 
conductor. But he was no longer there! 

“ He must have been the devil himself! ’’ cried one 
sheep-farmer to another. 

“I only hope he was no worse! *’ was the reply. 

But the more superstitious believed that Handel’s 
own spirit had come to their aid, because they loved 
his music. 


B. W..&. 





Communications. 


THE CATASTROPHE IN MINERS’ WAGES. 


To the Editor of THE VATION & THE ATHENZUM. 


Sin,—In the first of what promises to be an exceptionally 
interesting and powerful series of articles on the industrial 
situation, which Lord Milner is writing for the “ Observer,” 
there is a frank admission that “as far as the two parties in 
industry are concerned, we are back again in the old feud, the 
old misunderstandings and recriminations. In no direction 





has the after-war reaction been more violent and more devas- 
tating, nor has the spirit of co-operation, which brought us 
victory, been more decisively displaced by the spirit of 
antagonism.” For a time after the end of the war the voice 
of this reaction was heard but faintly. The habit of dis- 
cussing industrial questions in terms of conciliation and 
co-operation persisted after the elements of reality, which 
were undoubtedly created in many minds during the war, 
had been destroyed by the events culminating in the miners’ 
conflict. The engineering struggle, the sacrifice of the 
agricultural workers, the attack on the Wages Boards, and 
the reduction of large numbers of unorganized miscellaneous 
workers to a deplorably low standard of life, have shown, 
however, how strongly the reaction is now established. It is 
not suggested that Labor has been without fault, or that the 
policy and tactics of some of the powerful unions were 
entirely wise when the truth about the world-slump in trade 
was fully known. But it cannot be denied that the evolution 
of industrial and social relations in this country for years 
to come was largely determined at this period by the 
employers’ organizations, which deliberately set aside all 
that is implied in the conception of industrial co-operation 
and chose the method of warfare and economic compulsion. 

Those enlightened suggestions of the Sankey Commission, 
which could have been adopted even without accepting 
nationalization, were decisively rejected by the coalowners- 
The engineers were told peremptorily that there must be ne 
more nonsense about an effective voice in the determina- 
tion of the conditions under which they work. Recent 
appeals of the miners to the colliery owners to consider the 
possibility of a reorganization of the industry to eliminate 
waste and increase efficiency have fallen on deaf ears. The 
more conciliatory and sympathetic feelings manifested by the 
majority of the boot and shoe manufacturers, the railway 
managers, and an influential section of the dock employers, 
indicate that the full backward plunge has not yet been 
taken in all the staple trades. But while the attitude of the 
controllers of heavy industry remains unchanged there can 
be no hope of future social peace or stability. 

Bad as the trade depression is, and complex and inter- 
national as are its causes, the outlook would be less gloomy 
if the employers who are now leading the forces of reaction 
could bring themselves to admit that the existing system has 
failed to justify itself socially, and that the organization of 
industry as a public service is the only basis on which the 
willing co-operation of the workers can be obtained in the 
future. Their present tendency, unfortunately, is not merely 
to refuse to admit this, but to go right back to an attitude 
of mind which is essentially the same as that of the feudal 
lord to his serfs, and of the coal and textile employers of a 
past and ugly age to the children whose young lives were 
blighted in their mines and mills. This type of captain of 
industry has been cautious in his utterances during the past 
few years. But one of the recent signs of the “violent” 
reaction of which Lord Milner writes is a loosening of the 
bonds of restraint. 

Mr. Reginald Guthrie, the secretary of the Durham and 
Northumberland Coalowners’ Association, issued to the news- 
papers a few days ago a document which is to be taken as 
an official and considered expression of the views of the 
members of that Association. Its purpose is to combat 
the contention of the miners that because their wages, 
on the average, are only 43 per cent. above the 1914 earnings, 
while the cost of living remains 80 per cent. higher, they are 
reduced to a starvation level—using the word obviously to 
denote broadly a starved existence rather than in its narrow 
physical sense. Mr. Bonar Law has described the conditions 
of thousands of families in the coalfields as “ horrible,” but 
the Northumberland and Durham coalowners evidently 
regard the Prime Minister as an invertebrate sentimentalist. 
Mr. Guthrie suggests that the relation of the miner’s wages 
to cost of living has nothing to do with the case. To believe 
that the coalfield population is suffering privation we must 
assume, according to his argument, that the 1914 wage was 
‘“‘a mere living wage,” and that idea, it seems, is all wrong. 
In 1914, Mr. Guthrie declares, the miners “were able to 
secure the payment of wages at very high rates corresponding 
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with the prosperity of the industry.” His point is that the 
present wages, averaging 43 per cent. above that “ very high ” 
pre-war standard, are not so far below the normal as some 
people have supposed, and that, therefore, the miners are 
complaining without good cause. The suggestion is not that 
the economic conditions of the industry will not permit the 
payment of a higher wage, or that those conditions could 
not be modified by co-operation, better organization, and a 
fuller application of scientific and technical knowledge, but 
simply that the existing wages and conditions are quite good 
enough for miners, and that the public should not be bluffed 
by talk about hardship and poverty. ‘It is surely not 
reasonable,” he declares, in relation to the 43 per cent. 
increase over the 1914 wages, “to demand that at all times 
wages should be largely in excess of the rates which the men 
were able to obtain in times of great prosperity, and which 
were certainly such as to allow of a margin over the bare 
cost of living.” 

Now what is this “very high wage” which Mr. Guthrie 
vegards so complacently? Leaving out of account the three 
hundred thousand coal hewers whose earnings, admittedly, 
may be comparatively high when trade is good, it is found 
that of the remaining six hundred thousand whose wages are 
limited to fixed day-rates a large proportion receive the 
lowest rate, or very little above it. So that no doubt shall 
be left in our minds as to what these north-eastern coal- 
owners really mean, Mr. Guthrie gives the rates for this 
class of underground workers—whose labor, be it noted, is 
heavy, dirty, and extremely dangerous. They are men who 
risk life and limb daily so that the nation may be supplied 
with a necessity oi existence. In 1914, these men in 
Durham received 4s. 7d. a shift, or 25s. 25d. for a five and 
a-half day week. The same workers were paid in December 
last a wage, specially raised to “subsistence” level, of 
6s. 84d. a shift, or 36s. 11d. for a five and a-half day week. 
Mr. Guthrie makes much of the allowances for coal and 
house, which he estimates together at 1s. a shift at present 
values ; but against this must be set deductions for colliery 
funds, insurances, and so on, of which he says nothing. 

But even if it were assumed that the miners had their 
houses and fuel altogether free, which is not the case, and 
that the actual money wages were unreduced either by 
deductions for funds or by occasional short time, who, with 
any ordinary human ideas of the needs of adults and children 
in a Durham mining community, would contend that a wage 
of 25s. 2d. in 1914 and 36s. 11d. in December, 1922, was 
enough to provide nourishing food, decent clothing, and the 
simplest comforts and amenities of a civilized existence for a 
miner and average family below wage-earning age? I have set 
out these details in relation to the coalowners’ letter, because 
their argument is one of those flashes of self-revelation which 
illumine the whole industrial situation. Their view of what 
the status of the manual worker should be is undoubtedly 
shared by a varying proportion of employers in other indus- 
tries, and by many financial magnates, city men, and pro- 
fessional people. It is an industrial and social creed as harsh 
and inflexible as that of the manufacturers of the first era 
of the industrial revolution. It demands that the workers 
should be just the modern counterpart of the hewers of 
wood and drawers of water, and regards as unreasonable any 
complaint or struggle against the poverty and suffering, the 
under-nourishment, and avoidable diseases of childhood, the 
women’s dreary, soul-killing drudgery, and the constant 
dread of sickness and unemployment. These conditions are 
imposed by “iron economic laws,” so what is the use of 
being sentimental about the matter ? 

The mind »hich adopts this creed is, truly, as incapaole 
as it is harsh—incapable, that is, of understanding either 
what concentrated co-operative effort and goodwill might 
make of modern industry, or of what the existing conditions 
have come to mean to the masses who are herded in the smoke 
and grime of the manufacturing towns or the mean colliery 
villages, and who have no way of escape left to them from 
the ever-growing power and domination of the machine. 
While this creed and attitude of mind determine the relations 
between employers and workers, what can we look for but 
renewed antagonisms, deepening hostilities, and the per- 
petuation of the spirit of conflict?—Yours, &c., 


Watrer Meakin. 
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Letters to the Editor. 


CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

Sir,—It has long been the law in India that when there 
is a conviction involving a death sentence, the judge can 
pass a “ life” sentence instead for reasons stated. 

When faced with the duty of passing such sentences I 
ascertained what were the reasons accepted as proper. I said 
at the time that as the bulk of the population of Burma con- 
sidered it morally wrong to put any person to death in cold 
blood, that ought to be a sufficient reason for any English 
judge there to abstain from a death sentence, and sentence 
to “life” instead; but I was assured that nobody else 
thought so, and that such a reason would be overruled and 
merely do harm. So I never abstained from sentencing any 
man to be hanged on that account. A judge’s business is to 
give effect to the general will within the limits of good 





_ conscience. 


A great deal of nasty sensationalism would be avoided 
if our law were assimilated to what has worked well in 
India for generations. 

Another bit of the procedure there may be mentioned. 
When a judge passes sentence of death, two other judges 
must read the record and concur that a death sentence is 
proper, before the death warrant is issued. 

If it is too much of an innovation to give the judge power 
to pass a life sentence at the time of trial, we might take a 
step towards that by giving such power to a judge and jury 
if they concur, or to such a tribunal as the Court of Appeal. 
Why not let a condemned person take a tumbler of 
laudanum instead of being hanged? 

There is another innovation I would recommend with 
even less hope of seeing it in practice—to enact that the 
judge who passes the death sentence must be a witness to 
the execution. At present a magistrate suffices. What 
made me think of this was an accident that happened more 
than thirty years ago. I was out for a morning walk when 
a hurried messenger overtook me from the Superintendent 
of the local gaol, saying that an execution fixed for eight 
o’clock that morning might have to be stopped. The 
magistrate who was to witness it was staying in bed and 
pleading illness. I went at once and was in time, and saw 
what had sickened the man who should have been there. 
The wretched fellow funked and struggled and wriggled and 
howled till he was muffled. In his struggles the knot which 
was put under his ear was pushed to the back, and so instead 
of being dead in a few seconds, as expected, he wriggled for 
many minutes at the end of the rope. 

There are some, of course, who would enjoy putting a 
woman to death when she was screaming for help, but they 
are very few, and in the course of years grow fewer.— 
Yours, &c., 

Davin Atec WILSON. 

Ayr. 

Srr,—Said Dennis, the hangman, in “ Barnaby 
Rudge ” :— 

‘It’s worthy of notice, as a proof of the amazing equal- 
ness and dignity of our law, that it don’t make no distinction 
between men and women. I’ve heerd the judge say, some- 
times, to a highwayman or housebreaker as had tied the ladies 
neck and heels—you’ll excuse me making mention of it, my 
darlings—and put ’em in a cellar, that he showed no con- 
sideration to women. Now, I say that there judge didn’t 
know his business, brother ; and that if I had been that there 
highwayman or housebreaker, I should have made answer : 
‘ What are you talking of, my lord? I showed the women 
as much consideration as the law does, and what more would 
you have me do?’ If you was to count up in the newspapers 
the number of females as have been worked off in this here 
city alone, in the last ten year,’”’ said Mr. Dennis, thought- 
fully, “‘ you’d be s reed” at the total—quite amazed, you 
would. There’s a dignified and equal thing; a beautiful 
thing! But we’ve no security for its lasting...” 

It has seemed for some years as if the gloomy foreboding 
of Mr. Dennis about there being “ no security for its lasting ” 
had been realized ; but with the advent of Mr. Bridgeman to 
the Home Office the old delightful system is now again in 
full working order, and this very week, in the heart of 
London, a woman has been carried unconscious to the rope, 
and there dispatched under such conditions as would 
undoubtedly have met with the warm approval of Mr. Dennis 
had he survived to this enlightened age; for did not that 
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public functionary on the same occasion declare of his office 
towards the ladies: “I always like ’em to faint, unless 
they’re very tender and composed ”’? 

The scaffolds for the promised homes for heroes have 
not yet emerged ; but the scaffold for women at Holloway 
Prison (after twenty years’ desuetude) has, 

The simple truth is that the English Criminal Law is 
tigerish. It sometimes purrs and plays; it sometimes leaps 
and strikes. It is full of anachronisms ; of amazing cruelties ; 
of equally amazing leniencies. No one (least of all lawyers) 
knows what it will do in any given case, or at any given time. 
Great and humane judges like Romilly have raved at it; 
others, like Reading, during his splendid presidency of the 
Court of Criminal Appeal, have sought to soften and ame- 
liorate it. But its most damnable feature remains. 

In this year 1923 of the Christian era, Mr. Dennis, 
long since thought to be skulking in the shades, emerges with 
his grin and philosophy, and “likes ’em to faint.”— 
Yours, &c., Lex. 

London. 


Sm,—If those of your correspondents who are shocked 
by capital punishment were prison visitors, like the writer, 
they would realize how unimportant is the question of capital 
punishment, horrible though it be, compared with the evils 
of our whole penal system. Those who suffer the extreme 
penalty are few, while those who undergo imprisonment are 
very many, and those who suffer the shame of public trial 
are still more numerous. 

What should we think of a quack who advertised that 
he had a single remedy for all ailments—a teaspoonful for 
a cold in the head, two for a sprained wrist, half a bottle for 
a broken leg, and a whole bottle for tuberculosis ? 

Yet this is what we do-daily, almost without protest. 

There are many different offences, wholely distinct in 
their nature, and for each of these offences there are many 
different contributory causes. The moral sense of offenders 
differs enormously, and so does their mental and physical 
condition. But they are all treated with graduated doses of 
our one quack remedy—prison. If the first does not work, 
repeated doses in increasing quantities are given, and the 
doctors who prescribe are not responsible for the result. 

On some men the mere shock of the trial produces 
devastating results. To others, prison is a refuge from desti- 
tution. To others again, it is a pleasant enough home under 
a discipline of which they themselves feel the need. 

IT do not know whether there is any association for the 
promotion of penal reform. If not, would those who are 
interested in the matter join with the writer in endeavoring 
to form such an organization? I. would suggest that those 
willing to help actively should communicate with you, sir. 
If the response is sufficient to give hope of doing something 
practical, a meeting might be arranged to discuss future 
procedure.—Yours, &c., Prison VISITOR. 


Sm,—Concerning your remarks re the Ilford murder in 
Tre Nation anp THE ATHEN#vUM and the “ Times,” I should 
like to tell you of what happened in one of the mills here. 
I met a friend yesterday, at noon, and I remarked that he 
was not looking very fit. He said: “I had a curious expe- 
rience this morning. I had occasion to see one of our fore- 
men, and so, just before 9 o’clock, I went up into his shed. 
Now I had been too busy to open the papers, and I wasn’t 
thinking of Mrs. Thompson and Bywaters at all. 8.30 a.m. 
to 9 a.m. is breakfast-time, and usually in that particular 
shed there is plenty going off; amongst the younger folks, 
horseplay and larking about, chaff and discussions amongst 
the men. When I went in this morning I couldn’t tell what 
was the matter; there were no fooling about, no conversa- 
tion ; the quiet was as impressive as on Armistice Day. One 
man looked at his watch and said: ‘It will be all over now’ ; 
and another remarked: ‘ Aye! I expect it will; but I hope 
it’s last time owt o’ this soart 'll happen.’ ” 

My friend concluded: “These men are rough and 
unpolished ; they don’t condone ill done, but they cannot 
see how another ill rectifies that which has been committed 
already. I tell you it’s quite upset me, and for the first 
time in my life I, too, am hoping that ‘it’s the last time 
anything of this kind will happen in England.’”— 
Yours, &c., Frep. Ropes. 

Huddersfield. 





THE BOMBING OF DEFENCELESS TOWNS. 

Siz,— When you say “ The natives of Waziristan must be 
regretting that the Germans accustomed the British to the 
bombing of defenceless towns,” you do the Germans less 
than justice. 

In an official lecture entitled “ War in the Air,’”’ issued 
by our National War Savings Association, we made the 
claim: “At the commencement of the war the machines 
of the R.N.A.S. went over to Belgium and from there bombed 
Cologne and Diisseldorf”’ ; regretted that with the machines 
then available, and our being pushed out of Belgium, other 
German towns could not be attacked, and claimed that these 
bombs on Cologne and Diisseldorf were the first dropped 
in any war. 

As I have yet to learn that a cathedral city like Cologne 
was a defended town, it is obvious that British militarism 
had nothing to learn from German in this respect.— 
Yours, &c., 

T. SHRrmpron. 

P.S.—This boast destroys all logical opposition to 
Germany using new methods of warfare regardless of their 
effect on civilians. 


GENERAL DISARMAMENT, 


Srr,—The following from “ Punch,” October 4th, 1879, 
is of interest to-day :— 


‘““TURKEY: General disarmament? 
who is to begin? 

“Russia: Won't you? I'll promise on my word of 
honor as a gentleman to follow suit—almost immediately. 

‘‘Traty: A true act of homage to the great goddess of 
universal liberty. Let only Austria lead the way and united 
Italy won’t be far off. 

“‘AusTRIA: A capital idea. But in what order are we 
to execute the movement? 

‘“GERMANY : Why, altogether, of course! 

‘* FRANCE: All but France, who is trusted by Europe 
and is best fitted by the universal confidence she inspires 
to act as the European police force.”’ 


—Yours, &c., 


Bismillah! But 


M. BE. Durnam. 


THE TEST OF A CHRISTIAN. 

Sir,—A letter in your issue of December €th com- 
mences: “‘A Chaplain,’ perhaps naturally, overlooks the 
fact that to be christened does not necessarily make you 
a Christian.” I would like to ask the writer what, in his 
estimation, does make anyone a Christian? If goodness, 
then how are we to be sure of it? If a profession of faith, 
how are we to test it? If an inner witness is professed, who 
is to judge the profession? I take it that a baptized person 
is a Christian, but the question whether he or she is a 
worthy or an unworthy member of the Christian society is 
a matter of opinion to all except God himself. I should be 
glad to hear of any other satisfactory definition —Yours, &c., 

Kenneta W. Mumrorp. 

Coleshill, Bucks. 





Poetry. 


LITTLE THINGS. 


Littte things that run and quail 
And die in silence and despair ; 


Little things that fight and fail 
And fall on earth and sea and air; 


All trapped and frightened little things, 
The mouse, the coney, hear our prayer. 


As we forgive those done to us, 
The lamb, the linnet, and the hare, 


Forgive us all our trespasses, 
Little creatures everywhere. 


James STTrPHENS. 


— 


| 
| 
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The Week in the City, 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 

Tuis page went to press last week just at the time when 
the Allied Premiers were finally agreeing to differ at Paris. 
That two fundamentally irreconcilable positions could be 
brought to compromise was too much to hope. But the 
grave anxiety aroused by France’s determination to act on 
her own plans alone has disturbed the financial world. 
Exchange collapse has set in again. The mark has gone to 
a new low level, and the franc is following the downward 
path that, one fears, must be a long and disastrous one. 
That pessimism should abound with regard to the effect on 
British trade is inevitable; but there are some shrewd 
observers who believe that unless some first-class catastrophe 
develops quickly on the Continent, the effect in this direction 
will not be so great as might be expected. Three points 
about the Paris failure should be kept in mind. First, the 
British plan was put forward as a practical basis for dis- 
cussion, the French plan as an unalterable minimum. 
Secondly, in their blind insistence on their own plan, the 
French seem to have overlooked the probability (almost cer- 
tainty) that negotiation and discussion would have produced 
modifications of the British plan in the direction of sub- 
stantially greater generosity to France. Thirdly, the net 
amount France could hope to get depended largely on 
America’s decision with regard to the French debt, and a real 
effort by France to reach a sane Reparations policy would 
be more likely than anything else to incline America to 
take a generous view of French obligations. But that is all 
over for the moment, and the best that financial circles find 
themselves able to hope is that before very long France, 
finding her plans fail, will remember that the British plan, 
with modifications perhaps, is still there as a lifebelt to be 
clutched. I fear it is a distant hope. 

The disturbance in the Continental exchanges and the 
resultant fall in foreign Government stocks applied some- 
thing of a wet blanket to Stock Exchange buoyancy. But 
markets are showing a surprising amount of resisting power, 
and no great volume of selling developed. Gilt-edged stocks 
retain firmness, and there has been a scattered inquiry for 
industrial descriptions. Rubber shares scored improvement, 
public support finding the market in short supply. In 
Lombard Street easy conditions continue, funds being plenti- 
ful in spite of heavy repayments to the Bank of England. 


Tur Cnancettorn at WaAStINcTon. 


The Chancellor of the Excheauer seems to have created. 
by his opening speech, a favorable atmosphere for the dis- 
cussions on the funding arrangements for the British debt 
to America. He has struck the right note by combining the 
two lines of argument (1) that Britain is out to make a fair 
business bargain, and (2) that the problem is an intricate 
one involving careful investigations of how repayment will 
affect the creditor as well as the debtor. It is a hopeful 
omen that (if newspaper cables are accurate) President 
Harding has told the Commission to frame its report without 
reference to legislation recently passed, and has promised to 
forward that report to Congress with a request for amend- 
ment of that legislation in order to carry out the recom- 
mendations made with regard to the British debt. This is 
taken to be the most promising occurrence in American 
policy to Europe since the fall of President Wilson. It is 
significant, also, that the Bankers’ Trust Comnany of New 
York has compiled and circulated figures showing how 
Britain and America have fared in the matter of getting their 
war lendings repaid. These figures will show Britain’s 
position in a new light to many Americans. I notice in a 
prominent New York paper the following comment on the 
Bankers’ Trust figures: “The fact that Great Britain is one 
of our debtors is a fortunate fact for us. We are the better 
paid. England, with almost as large a debt, and more need 
for her money, may well sigh for a few billions out on 
security as good as herown It is one of the remarkable facts 





of finance and nationality that she is doing little sighing, 
but has squared her Budget and paid interest on her obliga- 
tions; while we, on the other hand, have been fairly busy 
deploring our position as the result ofa war in which our 
losses outside of money were comparatively small ones.” I 
do not know how far this outspoken introspection may be 
symptomatic of widespread adjustment of public opinion. 
But, on the whole, the prospect seems decidedly brighter that 
Mr. Baldwin will bring back an agreement that is more favor- 
able to the overloaded British taxpayer than has hitherto 
appeared likely. 


Bank Prorits AnD DiviIDENDs. 


The Bank dividends, as was expected, show little change. 
This is seen in the following table : — 


Name and Dividend for 
Amount of Whole Year. Price of Shares. Present 
Share. Paid 1921. 1922. Jan.9, Jan.10, Yield. 
Up. _ ¢ o 1922. 1923. £ 8. d. 
Barclays A (£4) .. 4 18 10 63 a 5 3 0 
Do. BS - ...' i 14 14 25-16 2 5 6 6 
Lancashire & York- 
shire (£20) ... aon TO 20 20(t) 32 351-16 514 0 
Lloyds (£5)... in OS 163 163 2 9-16 2 15-16 513 0 
London County West- 
minster & Parrs 
ee a!)«=6k 20 20 15} 178 §15 0 
Do. (21) ... 1 123 123 2a 217-32 4419 6 
London Joint City & 
Midland (£12) sat 18 18 vey 88 § 43 
Do. (£23) ... = 2h 18 18 1% 9% § 00 
Manchester & County ; 
. ee P nm” § 163 16} 104 11 5-16 514 0 
Manchester & Liver- 
pool District (£15) 3 184 184 8 93 514 0 
National Provincial & . 
Union (£25)... ... 3 16 16 84 93 515 0 
‘ (£20) ... 4 16 16 Od 10 11-16 §19 0 
Williams Deacons (£5) 1 124 138 13 2: 519 0 
Do. (£1) ... 1 124 124 2 27-16 5 2 6 
Discount Companies. 
Alexanders (£10) .. 5 17t 20 11 143 700 
National Discount 
( a a 5(e) 9(a) 43 _ 
Do. (£74)... Dh = 15(¢) 9(a) 7 _ 
Union Discount (£10) 5 18(b) 20 2 16 6 5 0 


(a) £25 shares with £5 paid up. 
(b) Includes bonus of 3 per cent. free of income tax. 
(c) Dividend for Half Year. 
(t) Also a Special Jubilee Bonus of 10s. per share. 
t Includes bonus of 2 per cent free of income tax. 
t Includes bonus of 5 per cent free of income tax. 


When the reports are out I shall have opportunity to discuss 
the features of the banking year. With regard to the 
dividends it is enough to say that their general maintenance 
takes place in spite of a general reduction in profits, smaller 
allowances to reserves and writing down heing made in most 
cases, and the carry-forward here and there being drawn 
upon for small sums. Barclay’s profits show a drop of nearly 
£330,000, the City & Midland’s one of £200,000, the County 
& Westminster’s one of nearly £280,000, Lloyd’s one of 
£460,000, the National Provincial’s one of £200,000. Of 
course, the rise in gilt-edged securities has added substan- 
tially to the large “hidden reserves” of the banks. The 
above table shows, as well as the dividends, the upward 
trend of bank-share quotations in 1922. 


New Issues. 

After a Christmas and New Year lull the new capital 
market is resuming activity. The most notable issue of the 
week is that of 850,000 £1 ordinary shares by the Anglo- 
Persian Oil Company. The price of issue is £3 15s. per share. 
The list closed quickly, and I think it will be found that 
existing shareholders of the Anglo-Persian and of the 
Burmah Oil Company, whose applications will receive prior 
consideration, have taken up most of the issue. Another 
interesting issue is that of £1,290,000 44 per cent, debenture 
stock of the Kassala Railway Company, Ltd., a Sudanese 
project. This issue, the price of which is 93 per cent., is 
guaranteed by the British Government under the provisions 
of the Trade Facilities Act. By the way, a clear explanation 
has been issued this week of the conditions to be fulfilled 
by borrowers who wish to obtain the Government’s guarantee 
under the Act. The Chilean Transandine Railway issue of 
74 per cent. debenture stock was quickly oversubscribed this 
morning, L. J.B. 
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The Borld of Books. 


It is impossible to believe that Americans are so 
bad as Mr. H. L. Mencken says they are—‘‘ the 
American people, taking one with another, constitute the 
most timorous, sniveling, poltroonish, ignominious mob 
of serfs and goose-steppers ever gathered under one flag 
in Christendom since the Middle Ages ’’—or he would 
not find it useful to insult them so violently. But 
perhaps he will say his insult passes as unnoticed as the 
damn one addresses to the loop in the carpet; it is 
abuse which affects only the amused onlookers. Well, 
Mr. Mencken’s “‘ Prejudices ’’ (Third Series), published 
by A. A. Knopf, of New York, will amuse the onlookers. 
His book is as lively as an evening spent with a new and 
original companion, who can devise novel insults for the 
Philistines—and with surprising gusto and fluency— 
where one’s own slow resentment would but fumble for 
the common brick. How soon, too, one gets tired of 
shying bricks at Philistia, a land which must be cluttered 
with the missiles it never felt! And just as weary of 
hearing Their Excellencies, and the elect, and the literati, 
call in irony to each other concerning the dunces and 
bull-faces who stare heavily through Philistia’s gate. 
That is a poor game in which one side does not know 
what the other side is playing at. 





* *% * 


Yet to throw an occasional brick, though it never 
causes Philistia annoyance, has a salubrious effect on 
the thrower, like the violent remark addressed to the 
carpet. It is a prophylactic for bile, sourness, or sore- 
head. One feels relieved after it, as though in the midst 
of the powers of darkness one had mystically signified 
unswerving loyalty to the unseen good. It restores self- 
esteem, and the sense of personal importance that had 
wilted beside the calm and disregarding bulk of a giant 
world. And it does not do anyone the least harm; for 
the best-sellers will still go on and on, the power of money 
will continue to modulate or silence the expression of 
original opinion, democrats will steadily declare their 
simple faith in black-and-tannery, the red processional 
carpet will be laid to honor the feet of highly successful 
rogues, the mob will listen to a string quartet only if 
it may be done by “‘ listening-in ’’ (miraculous inven- 
tion!), and Lloyd George’s vagaries will be thought 
mcre important than a book by Havelock Ellis; in fact, 
the most ridiculous lie ever invented was that of Orpheus 
and his lute. If Orpheus were to give a selection over 
the kerb of Fleet Street, not a reporter would stop, And 





quite right, too. It would be impossible for even an 
immortal, when rendering the song of the morning stars, 
to compete with the Old Bailey. 


* * * 


Wuat of that? It was always so. I suppose any 
irritated philosopher might have said of the Athenians 
what Mr. Mencken has declared of the Americans. 
Rome in most of her phases would have afforded the 
opportunities for the same comments. If Mr. Mencken 
imagines the crudity of his country is singular, we would 
invite him—except that we are precluded by a sense of 
shame and patriotism-—to sample the smell, preserved in 
our newspaper files, which arose in our Royal Courts of 
Justice during a famous libel case of the war period. It 
was the very acrid and morbid odor of general dementia, 
but it was hardly noticed at the time. And if he 
imagines, as he seems to do, that our diplomatists and 
statesmen and our business men and the modern repre- 
sentatives of our ancient families are somewhat different 
from or better than their equivalents in America, that 
they have a finer tact and a wider understanding in affairs, 
an aristocratic appreciation of the arts which is necessarily 
absent in his new country, then let him know that we 
should like him to come over to Macedonia and help us. 
But he won’t be able to help us if he comes. He would 
only make his violent exit from England, sooner or later, 
under a charge of Fascisti or Ku-Kluxers, led, maybe, by 
the Duke of Northumberland. 


* * x 


Yet if, while over here, he could succeed in getting 
out of us sufficient explosive material for as coruscating 
an exhibition of colored violence as the firework display 
of ‘‘ Prejudices,’’ then we ought to subscribe for his 
passage. But he would find he would have to correct 
some of his present notions. I do not know what 
‘* Chautauqua learning ’’ may be, though Mr. Mencken 
dislikes it, and I think I should; but if he imagines it 
distinguishes such men as Sidney Webb and Bernard 
Shaw, he will be more hurt when he learns the truth 
than he was by the evaporation in America of all 
alcohol but wood spirit. It would be terrible to dis- 
cover the weight of Shaw’s punch unexpectedly. Let 
Mr. Mencken be solemnly warned of it. That attractive 
American critic is clearly in love with fine prose, amongst 
other rare and excellent things, and—to speak 
candidly—when I hear the tocsin I might range myself 
with him (though a little in his rear) against the Paul 
Elmer Mores and all the host of Chautauqua; but his 
opinion of Shaw, among still other rare and excellent 
things and men, gives him the aspect of a rather wild 
and undisciplined warrior, though one bold and skilful 
enough. Does he not understand what Shaw’s prose is? 
For I should not like G. B. 8. to hit him—my warning 
is quite friendly. There would be a most awful sound of 
falling ironmongery. And why does he associate the 
League of Nations with the soft-headed? There again 
he had better be careful. His old and misleading friend 
Nietzsche has misled him again. Let him learn of 
Erasmus, who was a greater man and scholar, and 
who had to show a more challenging courage, than the 
German philosopher. 

H, M. T. 
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Reviews. 


LEONID ANDREEV. 
The Dark. By LeonID ANDREEV. (Richmond: Hogarth Press, 


28.) 
He Who Gets Slapped. By Lronip AnprReyry. Translated 
hy Grecory ZILBOORG. (Brentano's. 6s.) 


Russta is the great forcing-house of European potentialities. 
The tendencies and spiritual inclinations of the West are 
realized in Russia, often long before the West is even aware 
of them as possibilities. 

For this reason, although since Tchehov there has been 
no great Russian writer—not even Gorky can be seriously 
held to take rank with the great ones—the writers there have 
heen are often deeply interesting. Artszybaschev, second- 
rate and sensational Nihilist though he was, was interesting, 
and Leonid Andreev is more interesting still. He is alto- 
gether a more serious figure in literature than the author of 
“Sanin.”” Though his writing is often obscure and the 
symbolism he employs often hardly intelligible, his work 
is convincing. Perhaps seldom convincing, as a work of 
literature must be, in and for itself—this final artistic per- 
fection is denied him—but convincing in the sense that he 
does manage to persuade us of his own profcund seriousness. 
In his Nihilism we can find no trace of the dirty thumbmark 
of the sensation monger. We feel that his obvious torments 
are real. 

He belongs to the generation that was profoundly 
affected by the abortive revolution of 1905, when, in the 
revelation of the still unfathomed duplicity of revolutionary 
agents and the collapse of the national movement of indigna- 
tion at the criminal ineptitude of the Japanese War, the 
last gleam of hope was extinguished for a generation 
of Russians. The movement of despair which followed was 
almost hysterical. As it found expression in literature, it- 
differed in important respects from the despair of Tchehov, 
who died when this period of national “ self-abasement” 
was beginning. All that had been calm and comprehensive 
in Tchehov’s resignation gave way to a frenzy of rebellion. 
Where he had, in spite of all despair, discovered some prin- 
ciple of unity and harmony in the human universe, and 
built his work upon a recognition that it could not have been 
otherwise, and that the inevitable was beautiful, his succes- 
sors could find nothing but a chaos. 

Of these, perhaps Andreev is chief. The very fact that 
most of his writing is weakened by an obvious hysteria makes 
it the more characteristic. “The Seven Men Who Were 
Hanged,” “The Red Laugh ’—revealing title—and “The 
Abyss,” are all the works of a man who cannot exert the 
necessary effort of will to hold his mind steady as he writes. 
“The Dark,’’ now admirably translated by Messrs. Magnus 
and Walter, is more of an achievement than any other story 
of his that we have read. It is less confused and more trans- 
parent than most of his work, so that through it we have a 
longer and clearer sight of an attitude which has hitherto 
eluded us. Andreev’s stories are too often disturbing and 
incomprehensible, like a shriek of pain. We recognize in 
them the note of torment ; it strikes directly upon our heart- 
strings: but through it we have no clue to the nature of the 
pain itself. “The Dark” is different. 

A young revolutionary idealist has been charged with 
the task of a political assassination. The police have wind 
of his mission and are searching for him. All his natural 
hiding-places are under guard. So he has spent two, three 
days, incessantly on the alert, without sleep. Now he must 
sleep, or he will drop down in one of the streets through 
which he is endlessly walking. At last an idea comes to him. 
They know him well ; the ascetic chastity and abstemiousness 
which distirguish the Brotherhood to which he belongs are 
familiar to them. He will sleep in a brothel: no one will 
look for him there. 

Into the brothel he goes. He chooses a dark, serious- 
looking girl—there is always such a girl for such as he, 
Andreev explains; they cater for all temperaments. He 
locks himself in the room with Liuba, and sleeps. Suddenly 
he wakes with a premonition that he is being betrayed. 
During his sleep, while sitting by the bedside, the girl 
has conceived a hatred of him. He makes an appeal to her 
pity, tells her of his privations since a boy, how he has had 





to sacrifice everything in life to the cause, how for its sake 
he has never "known a woman. She is moved. An access of 
pity for her seizes him, and he kisses her hand. And this is 
what happens :— 

*** You mean that . . . for me?’ 

‘** Yes, Liuba, for you.’ 

re Then, quite quietly, as though thanking him, she 
said :— 

** “Off you go! Get out of here, you blockhead! ’” 

Then she smacks his face with all her force and hurls herself 
upon him :— 

““* What are you trying to do with me? You scoundrel, 
that’s what you are! Kiss my hand, will you? Come 
here to boast of yourself, will you? To show off your 
beauty! What are you trying to do with me? D’you think 
I’m so Fe 

we And AM never known a woman, hasn’t he? You 
brute, you dare come here znd brag about this to me—to me 
for whom any man is simply. . . . Where’s your decency? 

What do you think you’re doing with me? ‘I'll never give 

in alive.” That’s the tune, isn’t it? But I—of course, I’m 

already dead. You understand, you rascal? I’m dead. But 

I spit in your face... ph! .. . in the face of the living! 

There! Get out, you brute! Get out of here!’”’ 

And from that moment the young revolutionary’s world 
begins to crumble. He is bewildered and lost: he cannot 
understand. Why did she hit him ?—why? He gropes about 
in his mind for the answer. Because he pitied her! He has 
half the truth; it becomes the whole when suddenly she 
says: ‘“ What right have you to be fine when I am so 
common ?” 

That is the climax of the story. With those words of 
hers an illumination descends upon him. What right had 
he, indeed, to resist degradation? It was “shameful to be 
fine.” Liuba passes into an ecstasy of happiness over this 
strange victory, and he into an equal ecstasy of self-abase- 
ment. And he stays the night with her. 

In the morning they lie together talking. She asks him 
about his past, about the revolution, about the Brotherhood. 
Suddenly the desire to be one of them seizes hold of her. 
She asks him anxiously whether they will receive her :— 

“Then the shy, suppliant voice :— 

** * Let us go to them, my dear. You’ll take me with you? 
You won’t be ashamed of having such a companion? For 
they'll accept me, won’t ihey? p Be as you did when you 
came here? Surely you were driven here for some purpose ' 
But—to stay here—yoa would simply drop into the cesspool. 
As for me, I—I—TI will try. Why don’t you say anything? ’ 

“Grim silence again, in which could be heard the beating 
of two hearts—one rapid, hurried, excited; the other hard 
and slow, strangely slow. f 

‘** Would you be ashamed to go back with such as me?’ 

‘* A stern prolonged silence, and then a reply, solid and 
inflexible as unpolished rock : 

“*T am not going back. I don’t want to be fine.’”’ 
At dawn he is taken by the police. Liuba turns against 

him again. The police-superintendent, wheezy, fat, dissi- 
pated, who knows far more about brothels than his own job, 
is furious with him for being taken there and not being the 
ascetic hero he had imagined. But the man sits there on the 
bed, swinging his naked, hairy legs, tasting to the full his 
own deliberate self-degradation. And at the last Liuba turns 
to him once more. “Seeing him smile at her so gently, 
though plainly forgetting nothing—seeing him who was so 
handsome and proud, now naked and despised by all, she 
was suddenly flushed by a feeling of unbearable love and 
demoniac blind wrath.” ; 

***Q, darling, why did you give up your revolver?’ the 
girl moaned, struggling with the policeman. ‘ Why didn’t 
you bring a bomb? We might have... might have... 
them all to...” 

It is a notable story. And the burden of it is that in 
the chaos of the human world some bedrock of reality can be 
reached only by the deliberate acceptance of humiliation 
and degradation. The same thought runs through Andreev’s 
play “He Who Gets Slapped.” There the hero, who is 
described as a man vith a past of wealth and distinction, finds 
refuge as a clown—not an ordinary clown who gives as good 
as he gets, but a clown whose one speciality is to be beaten. 
Here, again, Andreev fastens on the meeting of opposites. 
Consuelo, the beautiful young bare-back rider, is to leave 
the circus and marry the millionaire-baron ; ‘“ He” leaves the 
world of barons and millionaires for the most humiliating 
réle in the circus. There is fusion at the point of contact ; 
and they die at their parting. Though it is by far the least 
obscure of Andreev’s plays, and at moments touches a height 
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of lucid beauty, the significance of the parts is not always 
plain. At one point, for instance, it appears that “ He,” 
confronted with the man who has “out there” taken his 
wife, vulgarized his ideas, and achieved success, is a symbol 
of the human soul, going forth on its lonely adventures and 
leaving behind the semblance of a man to live the life of the 
world ; but the clue proves too tangled to follow. Nor can 
we really be sure why it is that Consuelo and “ He,” and the 
Baron whom Consuelo is to marry, all die in the last act. 
We can do no more than guess that it is because “ He” has 
revealed to her a star she cannot follow, while she herself 
has become his star. But the vague sense of poetic justifi- 
cation which may include him and Consuelo fails us at the 
death of the Baron. 

There are certain obvious relations between Andreev and 
Dostoevsky. The leading thought in both the story and the play 
is a familiar one in Dostoevsky. Some ‘of the incidents also 
have a faint air of reminiscence : the kissing of Liuba’s hand 
recalls Sonia and Raskolnikov, and the arrest of the revolu- 
tionary as he sits naked on the bed, even in its details, 
reminds us of the capture of Dmitri Karamazov at Mokroe. 
But the clear and shining intellectual purpose which carries 
Dostoevsky through complications and subtleties infinitely 
greater than Andreev’s is completely lacking to the smaller 
writer. Nevertheless, we do not feel that Andreev is unneces- 
sary, or superfluous, in the succession of Russian writers. 
He appears to us rather as a man condemned to work out 
in the realities of life a few of the implications of Dos- 
toevsky’s thought. He is struggling in the waters, and he 
cannot lift his head above the flood. He is, therefore, intri- 
cately and personally involved in his own writing : he cannot 
hold it apart from himself. It follows, accordingly, that his 
significance as a writer is considerably less than his 
importance as a man. 

J. Mippteton Morry. 





THE FARINGTON DIARY. 


The Parington Diary. By JoserH Farincton, R.A. Edited 
by JAMES GREIG. Vol. I,, 1793-1802. (Hutchinson. 21s.) 


THERE must be a great deal of valuable material for the 
writing of history lying about in different corners. Within 
the last two years there have been two considerable finds, 
relating to the same period, though different departments 
of English life. One was the discovery by Professor George 
Unwin and some of his pupils in the University of Man- 
chester, in the ruins of a farmhouse near that town, of a 
mass of business records of the greatest value for the 
study of the early stages of the Industrial Revolution. These 
papers had apparently been thrown away as worthless. 
Extracts have appeared in the ‘ English Historical Review,” 
and a fuller survey is to be given in a volume that is now in 
preparation by Professor Unwin and the active group of 
students whose work he directs. The other find was made 
by one of the partners in a London firm of auctioneers, who, 
when inspecting the contents of a house in Surrey, dis- 
covered in an attic a full diary that had been kept for the 
years 1793 to 1821 by Joseph Farington, an artist who 
played an important part in the early history of the Royal 
Academy. Extracts from this diary have been appearing 
for some time in the columns of the ‘‘ Morning Post.” The 
whole diary will make several volumes: the first volume, 
which has just been published, comes down to 1802. 
Farington’s friends, who included Boswell, were mainly 
artists and musicians, and the stories he tells come from 
men like Malone, the musician Dance, Sir George Beaumont, 
a great patron of the arts, and his colleagues at the Academy. 
He was not, like Creevey, a man whom anybody was glad to 
have at his table for the sake of his wit, but the world of 
high politics and the world of culture were so closely asso- 
ciated that his pages are full of stories of politicians as well 
as of artists. Like most diarists, he is inclined to record 
the less agreeable rather than the more agreeable traits of 
persons ; they make, as a rule, a sharper impression on the 
memory. We are told of the famous Topham Beauclerk 
that he was so dirty in his habits that his body was 
covered with vermin; and of Grattan that “he is a 
remarkably mean-looking man—I never saw a man in a 





respectable situation of life look less like a gentleman.” 
There are two or three descriptions of Burke, all of them 
laying stress on his overbearing manners. ‘“‘ His manner in 
conversation, were it not for the great superiority of his 
talents and knowledge, would be disagreeable. He seldom 
appears to pay any attention to what is said by the person 
or persons with whom he is conversing, but, disregarding 
their remarks, urges on whatever rises in his mind with an 
ardor peculiar to himself.” Pitt is described in much the 
same way: “When he cannot have the advantage of the 
argument he seizes an opportunity to raise a joke at the 
expense of his antagonist, being rather desirous of quitting 
the subject than willing to consent to be informed.” Another 
passage speaks of Pitt’s “dry and rejecting manner” in 
Parliament. Fox, on the other hand, is painted in much 
pieasanter colors, though Farington is politically an oppo- 
nent. There is a description of his modesty and good humor 
when he was given a poor place at the Academy banquet ; 
an account of his readiness to listen in conversation and to 
admit his ignorance :— 

‘** Marchant passed the evening with me and told me he 
had lately passed two days at St. Anne’s Hill with Mr. Fox 
and Mrs. Armstead. Their manner of living is to breakfast 
at nine, dine at four, coffee and tea soon after six, then walk, 
then cards, and slight supper at nine, and to bed at ten. 
Their table piain. A little girl, daughter of Fox, but not 
by Mrs. Armstead, was there. Mr. Fox spoke of the arts, and 
said commerce must — them. He entertains the 
highest opinion of Sir Jushua Reynolds and thinks very 
favorably of Northcote and Opie. Of West he spoke with 
contempt, and thinks slightly of the works of Fuseli. Mar- 
chant showed him his intaglio of the portrait of Windham. 
He said it was like, but bid him take it away.” 

Farington went more than once to the Warren Hastings 
trial, and his entries give an impression of the weariness 
that marked its lingering death :— 

“ At Hastings trial with Boswell. Burke was very dull 
and tedious. Burke was abusive without wit or entertain- 
ment. No manager in the Box except Windham, who read 
the extracts for Burke. Francis sat in one corner of the 
Box. But few Lords—Duke of Gloucester, Leeds, Marquess 

‘ownshend, etc.” 

He gives an accoant of a meeting in Westminster to protest 
against the Treason and Sedition Bills in 1795, at which 
Fox, Grey, Sheridan, Lord Derby, the Duke of Bedford, and 
General Tarleton were the speakers. The sequel is thus 
described : — 


“* While we were at Comyn’s a great noise in the street 
caused us to go to the window, from whence we saw Fox 
in the middle of the street, with Sheridan on one hand and 
Tierney on the other. Ths Duke of Bedford and Grey close 
behind ; rolling along. I may say, among a crowd of low 
people and blackguards, who filled the street and huzzad 
manfully. The whole scene was such as when a drunken 
pee a is supported along in the midst of an encouraging 
mo hs 


There are a great many amusing personal touches 
scattered up and down the diary :— 


““G. Dance told me an intimate friend of Lord Chatham 
had os to him on the inconvenience attending his laying 
in bed till the day is advanced, as officers, etc., were kept 
waiting. Lord Chatham said it did not signify; it was an 
indulgence he could not give up.” 

(Chatham was then a Cabinet Minister, and we were in the 
thick of the war with France.) 
“ Boswell dined a few days ago with Marquess Towns- 
hend, who is grown so covetous that rather than call for a 
second bottle of claret he drank port, because Boswell had 
joined him in the former.”’ 
“* Rev. Mr. Este called. He had been in Ireland for 
seven weeks. He says the Irish hold Lord Westmoreland 
(Lord-Lieutenant) in great contempt. . . . Republican prin- 
ciples prevail in Ireland. They seem to have no partiality 
for any set of rules. In a company of fifty he has heard this 
toast given: ‘His Highness and his brave followers’— 
alluding to the Duke of York and the French.”’ 
We are told that the Prince of Wales’s farrier’s bill for 
one year was £3,000; that the royal dentist sent in a bill 
for £3,000 for a year and a-half, and was paid just half; 
that Pitt’s hatter’s bill was £600, and that the Duke of 
Portland was so heavily in debt that he did not pay his 
household bills, though the dinners he gave as Cabinet 
Minister were more expensive than those given by any of his 
colleagues. 

There are a number of references to Academy affairs 
and elections, in which Farington took a very active part. 
In 1794 there was an animated contest for the Chair of 
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Ancient History, vacant by the death of Gibbon. The two 
candidates were John Gillies and William Mitford. Each of 
them had written a history of Greece, and Gillies pointed out 
that his history had passed through many editions, whereas 
Mitford’s had not. Gillies was accused of being a democrat, 
an insinuation he resented warmly. Boswell was Mitford’s 
chief supporter. In the end the vacancy was left unfilled 
till 1818, when Mitford was unanimously elected. Faring- 
ton was a friend of Turner, of whose early struggles he 
speaks: he gave him advice about lodgings. Half-a-dozen 
very interesting chapters are devoted to an account of a 
tour Faringtor. made in 1801 in the North of England and 
in Scotland. The diarist put down all sorts of interesting 
details about charges at inns, wages in the district, local 
customs end manners. He found the Scotch much more 
friendly to the English than the Welsh, but he was appalled 
by their lack of cleanliness. He gives a graphic picture of the 
arrangements and tariff for weddings at Gretna Green. The 
terms varied from fifty to five guineas, and the drivers and 
hotel waiters shared the profits with the man who performed 
the ceremony. There were three persons who officiated at 
weddings ; one of them was a retired tobacconist and a good 
bit of a drunkard. 





MAN AND CLIMATE. 


The Bvolution of Climate. By ©. E. P. Brooxs. Witha 
Preface by G. C. Simpson. (Benn. 8s. 6d.) 


“Evoiution ” has been a magic word for fifty years, and is, 
therefore, made to cover a multitude of significations. In 
particular is it evident that men are striving everywhere to 
use the thoughts suggested by Darwin and his followers to 
give fuller interpretations of the story of man from the far-off 
days when he first lifted up his eyes, to our modern crises 
which have reminded him so severely that his feet are still 
in the clay. Interpretative study makes it very evident that 
the physical setting of man’s efforts needs more study than 
it was wont to get when the story of men was deemed to 
centre in the struggles of pofentates to gratify ambitions 
of power. The great changes of setting which have charac- 
terized different epochs of the past have contributed to mask 
the acts of the continuous human drama. Some of those 
changes, such as the clearing of European forests, the con- 
trolling of the floods of Nile and Euphrates, and, in a 
measure, Hoangho and Yang-tse-kiang, are effects produced 
by increase of man’s power over circumstance; and the 
destruction of forests and of irrigation systems is a reminder 
of man’s destructive power as well. But increased know- 
ledge has made it abundantly clear that sheer physical 
change has been of the very greatest importance, and Mr. 
Brooks gives us a most valuable outline of the variations of 
climate which have affected the earth both before and since 
men have spread over it. His work is the more 
praiseworthy because he has had the courage to unfold a 
continuous story which will serve as a basis for further 
improvements in detail all through. 

We are sometimes apt to treat the “Ice Age” as a 
strange, abnormal feature of the remote past, and to contrast 
it with our present climate without realizing that slow 
changes of climate have been a feature of our world all 
through its story. Mr. Brooks hints briefly and suggestively 
at some of the changes in the remoter geological past, and is 
willing to consider difference of position of the Poles or of 
the continents (according to the Wegener theory) as helping 
to explain them. But when he comes to such a recent feature 
as the Ice Age in the days of early man, he emphasizes the 
importance of oscillations of land and sea levels as efficient 
causes, and shows that the reduction of contact between 
tropical and arctic oceans, and a rise of land in fairly high 
latitudes, both have marked cooling effects. His whole 
tendency is to see connections between rising and sinking of 
land—the latter occurring, for example, when a heavy load 
of ice is carried—and climate change. One of the most 
valuable features of the book is the survey of the world, 
continent by continent, for traces of ice ages in recent times. 
They are claimed to have been fairly coincident for both 
hemispheres and for all parts of the higher latitudes of the 





northern hemisphere, and in this the author is in agreement 
with Baron de Geer ; but he contributes interesting thoughts 
from a climatologist’s point of view. For example, he sug- 
gests that when high latitudes were very cold there was a 
very sharp gradient of temperature and pressure between 
those high latitudes and the equator, and low latitudes must, 
therefore, have had much more wind and rain, and the 
mountains of equatorial East Africa much more snow, though 
the lowland near by was warm enough. This wind and rain 
changed the Sahara into a grass land, on which early man 
followed the ostrich and other animals, and chipped his 
flints near the then abundant rivers. 

The newer studies of the Antarctic are utilized to 
expound the climate of the regions near the ancient ice 


sheets, and much is made of the dense cold air over the ice’ 


shouldering out the damp air trying to spread against it 
from the seas. The cold dry winds blowing out from the 
ice sheet are responsible for fine blown-soil which, under the 
name of loess, is well known from South Russia to France, 
around the edge of the German plain, as well as in Bohemia 
—near the Danube. Both in Europe and in China the loess 
has played an immenso part in determining men’s settle- 
ments and movements—in fact, in moulding history right 
down to the decision on Upper Silesia last year. 

Mr. Brooks goes part of the way with Ellsworth Hunting- 
ton in thinking of climate changes within historic times, and 
he also utilizes Oscar Pettersson’s view that tides vary in 
strength from century to century, and affect the weather, 
as every seaman thinks. His claim is that the north of 
Europe cooled very much about 600-400 3.c., and that this 
involved a betterment of rainfall in the Mediterranean, as 
well as a pushing southward of the men of the Scandinavian 
region. The Mediterranean, ‘in his view, profited by the rain 
for a while, but he thinks it declined after 200 a.p., so that 
the area became less suited to corn growing and more subject 
to malaria. These are accessory factors of change in classical 
civilization which merit further attention from scholars. 

Experts will naturally turn to the pages on the phases of 
the Ice Age in the days of early man. Mr. Brooks sees in 
the changes of level and related warming and cooling of 
Scandinavia the main factors of glacial oscillations in the 
Alps, but it is natural that, as the study of the Alps is 
the older, he nevertheless tries—in our opinion, too insis- 
tently—to fit the Scandinavian observations into those of 
Penck rather than vice versa. The evidence is not very strong 
as yet, but we need a skeleton system to serve as a basis 
for constructive criticism, and, in our opinion, it would be 
better to suggest that both the Daun and the Gschnitz 
pauses in the later ice-retreat correspond to the pauses 
in Scandinavia indicated by the Ragunda moraines. The 
Buhl advance of the ice, which preceded the Gschnitz by 
a long period, would then be parallel to the Fennoscandian 
moraines, while the two great moraines of Denmark and the 
Baltic shores (the Daniglacial and the Gotiglacial) would 
correspond with the double maximum of the Wirm in the 
Alps. The Buhl is distinctly intermediate between Wiirm 
and Gschnitz in the Alps, the Fennoscandian is correspond- 
ingly intermediate in Scandinavia. 

Mr. Brooks makes no claini to be an archeologist, but 
he gives us suggestions of possible correlations between 
glacial and interglacial phases on the one hand, and phases 
of culture on the other hand. The early glacial phases 
(Gunz and Mindel) cannot be correlated with human affairs, 
but on the basis of the finds at Achenheim in Alsace he 
thinks the Chellean phase of human culture came after the 
Mindel and before the Riss ice-advance. With the oncoming 
of that cold period he brings in the Acheulean period, fol- 
lowed by the Mousterian, which had been the only phase of 
culture all through on the German plain. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Brooks wrote before the 
results of excavations at Cotencher in Switzerland became 
available (references in the “Wiener Praehistorische 
Zeitung,” 1922), for they show that Mousterian man (i.e., the 
Neanderthal race) lived in Europe during the Wirm Ice 
Age, much later than Mr. Brooks would seem to allow. 
This is important for the general story of man, because it 
associates the rise of modern man in Europe with the inter- 
mittent betterment of climate as the ice finally retreated. 

These suggestions show how elastic Mr. Brooks’s scheme 
is and how it lends itself to discussion and possible amend- 
ment. This increases very greatly our indebtedness to the 
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author for his courage and his close thinking, though a few 
maps would have helped the general reader, and more help 
in tracing statements back to the authorities quoted would 
have been welcome to the specialists in associated fields of 
research. 

H. J. Frevre. 





PRIMERS OF PATRIOTISM. 


Readings in English Social History from Contemporary 
Literature. Edited by R. B. Morcan, M.Litt. Vols. III., 
IV., V. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. each.) 


“ Wuat do they know of England who only England know?” 
asked the Poet of Empire in a sentence that has encouraged 
our governing classes to go as often as possible to Deauville, 
Aix-les-Bains, and Monte Carlo, in the hope of penetrating 
to the very heart of England. In another vein let us ask : 
What do they know of England who have gathered little 
from its past but anecdotes about kings, prejudices about 
ministers, and emotions about Cromwell somewhat 
resembling those entertained by Mr. Bumble for another 
Oliver? Boys got from their school histories (assuming that 
they got anything) a fixed idea that “old England” was 
inhabited by a few impressively crowned or armored figures, 
flanked (so to speak), on the one side, by outlaws, conspira- 
tors, and claimants, and on the other, by block, stake, and 
gallows, all rampant. History, in short, was nothing but 
a selection from the more picturesquely costumed properties 
of a waxwork show; and we found ourselves (for 
instance) admiring as a great English hero a_ person 
like Richard the Lion-heart, who proved on subsequent 
examination {o have spent next to no time in a country whose 
people he despised and whose language he couldn’t speak. 

We are changing all that now. We are really trying 
to discover in our history lessons, not merely mnemonics for 
the right order of kings and Governments, but the actual 
kind of England that existed in days of old when knights 
were bold, and barons exercised super-baronial functions. 
When we read More’s “ Utopia” (by far the best and most 
important part of which is that describing the England 
of reality and not the Utopia of fancy), isn’t it helpful to 
us to learn that the fatal trouble in England then was Unem- 
ployment? At the beginning of the sixteenth century, 
England was full of unemployed—many of them returned 
soldiers—and as a natural consequence came poverty, 
beggary, theft, and the inevitable governing-class remedy 
for all these evils, the gallows; so, that Hythloday could 
bitterly and accurately describe our government as nothing 
but a system for making thieves and then hanging them. 
In some foolish paragraphs of his latest volume, Professor 
Saintsbury asks if anyone ever learns the lessons of history 
now. The answer (in our high Parliamentary language) is in 
the affirmative. Numbers of intelligent and menacingly 
earnest young fellows are studying history in W.E.A. 
classes ; and they are discovering that Professor Saintsbury’s 
panacea of government by the “upper classes” and the 
retention of the “lower classes” in ignorance and semi- 
slavery has been tried for centuries in every civilized country, 
and has everywhere proved a hideous failure. The certain 
way to fill a country with sullen revolutionaries is to con- 
demn its men and women to ignorance, and then revile them 
because they are ignorant. At least a possible way of making 
a reasonably contented citizen is to show him that he and his 
like have always been a substantial part of England. 
Englishmen don’t change much. At the end of the sixteenth 
century Shakespeare drew an ordinary bluff soldier and 
called him Williams; the twentieth century calls him 
Old Bill. 

The present volumes by Mr. Morgan admirably fulfil 
the double purpose of making history interesting and making 
history creative. They are, in the best sense, primers of 
patriotism. They are all within the capacity of an intelli- 
gent boy of twelve or so—the volumes being progressive in 
chronology, not in difficulty. Vol. III. covers the period 
1485-1603 ; Vol. IV. the period 1603-1688 ; Vol. V. the period 
1688-1837. The contents, both pictorial and literary, are 
delightfully varied. Vol. III contains such fare as the 
Oath administered to a guild apprentice, an Eton boy’s day 





described by the contemporary headmaster, letters on the 
monasteries (from the Camden volume), and variously 
descriptive passages from MHolinshed, Elyot, Latimer, 
Tusser, Harrison, Ralegh, Fynes Moryson, and Ben Jonson. 
Vol. IV. naturally draws largely on Pepys and Evelyn, and 
Vol. V. on Horace Walpole and such foreign reporters as 
Gonzales and Moritz. We specially like the passages from 
Robert Laneham, an ingenuous and engaging person, appar- 
ently the earliest of our literary tradesmen, an honorable 
line that includes Izaak Walton and comes down to Mr. 
Dennis Bradley, the last of whom, however, does not notice- 
ably “study to be quiet.” Laneham’s letter on the visit of 
Queen ‘Elizabeth to Kenilworth is a highly important docu- 
ment, as students of Shakespeare know; but, like the 
thorough Englishman he was, he manages to tell us a great 
deal about himself between the lines :— 


‘‘ Ye marvel, perchance, to see me so bookish. Let me 
tell you in a few words: T went to school, forsooth, both at 

St. Paul’s and also at St. Anthony’s : in the fifth form, past 

ZEsop’s Fables I was, read Terence, Vos istec intro auferte, 

and began my Virgil, Tityre tu patule. I knew my rules, 

could construe and parse with the best of them. Since that, 
as partly ye know, I have traaed in the feat of merchandise 
in sundry countries, and so got me languages, which do so 
little hinder my Latin, as (I thank God) have much increased 
it. I have leisure sometimes, when I tend not upon the 
council, whereby now I iook on one book, now on another. 

Stories I delight in, the more ancient and rare, the more 

likesome to me. . . . Well now! thus fare ye heartily well, 

i’ faith! if with wishing it could have’been, ye had had a 

book or two this summer.” 

The brave mercer! What have our modern mercers to 
say of his letter? Do they feel any pride in intellectual 
pursuits? Do they mitigate their mercery with Virgil? One 
certain thing we know about them is that they resent any 
such enlightenment in their employees! Anything for the 
mind beyond the barest bones of low utility is denounced 
by them as atrocious waste of time and money—witness the 
outcry organized recently by a Sunday paper, when the 
awful fact was disclosed that the girls at a Domestic Training 
School were allowed the relaxation of an hour’s class-singing 
once a week. And does not Bishop Welldon’s heart sorrow 
over business magnates, defrauded of cheap office labor by 
wicked teachers, who try to help low-class boys to become 
decent men? It would not be difficult for Mr. Morgan to glean 
from our older literature views of life and education vastly 
more enlightened than those put forward to-day by people 
claiming to be the fine flower of the culture that blooms 
amid the last enchantments of the Middle Ages ; and equally 
easy would it be for him to produce from contemporary 
utterances by persons of standing, the kind of claims upon 
the souls and bodies of their fellow-Englishmen appropriate 
to a meeting of eighteenth-century planters convened to 
defend negro slavery. 

But we do not wish to imply that Mr. Morgan’s pages are 
contentious or subversive. Indeed, they have the kind of 
charm that stills debate and makes us feel that we are all 
citizens of a great State and co-inheritors of its glory. To 
give that sense is surely one of the purposes of national 
education. 





THE GEORGIANS. 


Georgian Poetry : 1920-22. Edited by E.M. (Poetry Bookshop. 
6s.) 


Shorter Lyrics of the Twentieth Century. 
W. H. Davis. (Poetry Bookshop. 5s.) 


For this, the latest issue of “Georgian Poetry,” “E. M.” 
offers what is, to our mind, a quite unnecessary apology. In 
a mood nicely balanced between indignation and conciliation, 
he seeks to warn all future rivals from his path. 
Did he expect that the little fleet of five vessels his 
pains have launched over a period of a dozen years 
under the standard of St. George, was going to ride 
the public seas unchallenged and unfought? Had that 
been so, their timbers might just as well have rotted at 
their anchors. The trouble with the Georgians has been, not 
too many hard knocks, but too much security; or perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that their enemies have 
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only been lightly armed corsairs, rakish craft flying the 
skull and crossbones of poetic nonconformity. The actual 
cannonades of these piratical fry have made very little 
impression ; but the force of revolt behind them has been, 
and is, a very real one, indicating a discontent, not only with 
the beautiful but narrow expression of the Georgians, 
but possibly even with literature itself, as the final embodi- 
ment of the sense of beauty to man. 

As a period of three years has elapsed since the last 
volume of Georgian Poetry, and there are seven new poets 
among the twenty-one included in the present, judgment is 
made difficult by the quality, very uneven as to contribution, 
of the neophytes. Mr. Armstrong, of “The Buzzards,” has 
handsomely won his election, and he has two other pieces, 
one of which, “ Miss Thompson Goes Shopping,” if slight, is 
very elegant. Mr. Blunden can obviously carry all the 
newcomers on his back, and with the exception of two 
of them beats all the old stagers into the bargain. He has 
half-a-dozen landscape poems of noble, rich content, but 
“The Shepherd’’ ought to have made a seventh. But 
‘“ Almswomen”’ is here, a poem now classic both for memory 
and in essential art, while “The Poor Man’s Pig” would be 
a piece of remarkable evidence for the Reincarnation Society, 
if such existed. This is John Clare, not his ghost nor his 
shadow nor his emanation, but himself : — 

‘Then out he lets her run; away she snorts 
In bundling gallop for the cottage door, 
With hungry hubbu ing crusts and orts, 
Then like @ the whivkwin’ = Bm round once more ; 
Nuzzlivg the dog, making the pullets run, 
And sulky as a child when her play’s done.’ 
What further proof can a reasonable man plea With 
this twain passed in, one has to look about rather carefully 
for the other five. Miss Sackville-West is, perhaps, the best, 
though Mr. William Kerr’s “The Audit’ does deserve a 
hearing where there is plenty of room for a conflicting 
opinion. 

Of the young veterans, Mr. Davies, Mr. de la Mare, and 
Mr. Francis Brett Young are the captains, and “FE. M.” 
has done very well with all of them. The choice of “The 
Villain” in the Davies selection was particularly happy, for 
it is the image and superscription of a poet timeless in a 
sense beyond what we usually associate with the term. 
“I turned my head, and saw the wind,” he writes, 

<a the corn by her gold i 
= dark and ical ood sed 
That vivid impersonation is essential Davies, and we cannot 
but feel his sympathy with the wind! The poem “ Love's 
Caution” exhibits another characteristic. It contains the 
lines :— 
‘‘A falling star : 
It was a tear of pure delight 
Ran down the face of Heaven this happy night.” 

Nobody can read them without calling to mind the 
lines of Keats at the close of a famous sonnet. Davies’s 
work carries a heap of these mementoes, and they are too 
fresh and genuine for imitations They are the blossom, in 
fact, of an intuitive memory, and show how little he is bound 
to the thought or manner of any age, period, or fashion. 
Mr. de la Mare’s specimens are also chosen with taste and 
discernment—no very difficult matter in a poet whose New 
Found Land has so few suburbs to its enchanted cities. But 
all estimates as to a poet’s growth or as to the measure of his 
excellence in relation to the rest of his product have to be 
largely guesswork in this volume, owing to “E. M.’s’ 
elementary negligence in failing to give the reader 
the slightest indication of the date of the poems selected, 
or the volumes whence they are taken. To offer a 
bibliography at the end of the book of all the works of the 
poets included in it is a futile substitute for what we really 
want to know. It was only, for instance, by taking the 
trouble (which it was “E. M.’s” duty to spare us) to look 
into the matter ourselves that we could see how great an 
advance in poetic freedom, power, and mastery has been 
made by Mr. Francis Brett Young. There are four poems— 
a description of a burial at sea, of a scirocco, and of the 
blinding and netting of migrating quails in Southern Italy, 
and a fine “ Song at Santa Cruz.” Mr. Young’s imagination, 
at once robust and pitiful, has deepened and widened ; it 
takes broad sweeps and is human and direct, without 
dropping and wasting any of its packed, tropical intensity. 





Without doubt, he promises to take his place beside 
the best of the poets now writing. Some of the others 
—Mr. Abercrombie, for instance—are disappointing, though 
Mr. Freeman has made a definite improvement in 
sharpness and closer texture—have perhaps fallen below 
their wonted achievement. A curious melancholy of temper 
pervades the volume and gives an autumnal effect to all its 
graces. 

Mr. Davies’ Davies-flavored and disarming “ Foreword ”’ 
is enough in itself to recommend his anthology to all true 
readers. Mr. Davies does not think a great deal of modern 
poets. Their work, he says, “begins and ends in descrip- 
tion,” and they “seem to lead easy and placid lives without 
having any burning sympathies to make themselves great 
as men.” And they lack “the sympathy and generosity of 
men that drink.” So his volume is intended as a guide to 
the best short poems of the century, not the best poets, and 
among them are many surprises, as he says, quite rightly, 
there should be—better surprises than another he tells us 
of—that “ the worst poets charged the highest fees for the 
use of their work.” The result is just as individual and 
human and original as we should expect it to be. 





Hooks in Brief. 


Out of the Past. By RK. W. Postcare. (Labor Publishing 


Co. 5s.) 


Mr. Postcate has qualified as a member of the small 
band of economists and historians who are able to impart 
knowledge without tears. His book on Bolshevik theory is 
among the sane contributions of a cloud of witnesses, some 
with evidence, most without. n “Out of the Past” he 
makes lively the reading of revolutionary theory by studies 
of the lives of pioneers. Some of his heroes—using the word 
in a “literary” sense—are among the figures whose names 
are fading on the rolls of fame. They were practical revolu- 
tionaries ; they could act as well as theorize. But how they 
acted! They are a strange crowd, and a little fearful to the 
middle-aged and elderly who have had enough excitement 
and disillusionment to last for the rest of the pilgrimage. 
We renew our acquaintance with the Commune and Blanqui, 
Charles Théophile Ferré, Richard Parker (Admiral of the 
Nore mutineers), Louis Blanc, Louis Pujol, and the Rev. 
E. J. Smith. And it is the last named who is the most 
attractive to us. We confess to a fascination for this for- 
gotten genius, with his mind divided between mysticism 
and practical affairs. When he prophesied the immediate 
coming of Christ he meant it; when he prophesied the end 
of Capitalism, arguing on Marxian lines before the advent 
of Marx, he meant that, too. He was a sagacious organizer 
of trade unions and a brilliant speaker and writer. When 
he dropped this campaign to edit the “ Family Herald,” the 
circulation of that paper reached 250,000. He became a 
mystic again (but knew enough to answer his correspondents 
on the wearing of stays) and nothing of his revolutionary 
ideas remained. He was nota convert to reaction ; he merely 
forgot. “He was solely concerned,” says Mr. Postgate, 
“with proving the numerical theory of the universe and the 
predominance of the feminine principle in history—what- 
ever there words may mean.” We are thankful to Mr. Post- 
gate for resurrecting the Rev. E. J. Smith. 


* * * 


The Wandering Years. By KATHARINE TYNAN. 
15s.) 

Mrs. Hinkson’s memoirs are blended of wistfulness and 
humor and intolerance. The last-named quality the Irish 
reader may love and the English reader, in his tolerant way, 
will not dislike. This will not please Mrs. Hinkson, just as 
she was not pleased by the way London people behaved at 
the funeral of Terence MacSwiney—“ that strangs pageant 
in a foreign city, passing through the incredibly tolerant 
London crowd, who were hats off as it passed.” She could 
have hoped more, she remarks, if London had been more 
intolerant. She is not attracted to people slow to anger. It 
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‘‘The book staggers and amazes me,”—Caradoc Evans. 





THE ETERNAL 
MASQUERADE 


By H.DENNIS BRADLEY 


rorutas EMM corrion 
~ A NET 


Twentieth Thousaid 


A Few Reviews of this Extraordinary Book 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW :—“ The book leaves one hot, gasping.” 

THE TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEMENT :—“ Every woman 
should read this gay review.” 

THE DAILY NEWS :—“‘It is very impudent; but it is very 
clever.” —Mr. Stuart Hodgson. 

THE TATLER :—“ Mr. Bradley is no mean master of literature.” 

THE IRISH TIMES :—‘‘At times this great pageant assumes 
epic proportions. 

THE SKETCH :—“A brilliant epigrammatic writer.” 

THE LIVERPOOL COURIER :—“ Glittering pages, . . 
the essence of the nineties and the quintessence of the 
Georgians.” 

THE BYSTANDER :—“ A book full of the mousse of life and none 
of its mustiness.” 

THE TIMES :—‘‘Ile calls a bustle a bustle, and other things by 
their names, with embarrassing frankness.” 

ABERDEEN JOURNAL :—“ Clever, original, witty, flippant 
rays The unco’ guid may be shocked by it.” 


BRISBANE COURIER (Queensland):—*‘Tears with devas- 
tating effect through the hypocrisy of the ages. . . A 
very clever book.” 

THE CHERWELL (Oxford University) :—‘‘ His treatment o 
the Victorian Age would make Dean Inge profane. . . . 
Pointed epigrams and witty aphorisms.” 

DAILY GRAPHIC :—‘‘Not nearly so dry as Carlyle. Boadicea 
and Bonaparte come under his lash.”—Mr. London. 

DORSET DAILY PRESS :—‘‘ Full of mocking laughter before 
which fools fly in terror . . . brilliant lightness of touch.” 
—Mr. Guy Thorne. 

DUNDEE ADVERTISER :—“ Vastly clever . . . his book is 
unique and likely to remain so.” 

GLASGOW HERALD :—“Mr. Bradley is the cynic and 
inconoclast in excelsts,” 

JOHN O’ LONDON'S WEEKLY :—“ Mr. Dennis Bradley is a 

hilosopher and a wit.” 

NEWCASTLE CHRONICLE ;—*‘ He smashes the conventions to 
pieces and smiles sardonically at his destruction.” 

NOTTINGHAM GUARDIAN :—“ He has a dashing. picturesque 
way, unexpectedness of expression, originality of idea.” 

OTAGO DAILY TIMES (New Zealand) :—‘‘ He paints a fascina- 
ting picture of the women of to-day.” 

THE SCOTSMAN :—‘‘A brilliant summary of English history 
. . . knowledge which is both éxtensive and peculiar.” 

SOUTHPORT GUARDIAN :—“A_ puckish wit 
naughtily clever, but never boring.” 

SPORTING TIMES:—‘‘A remarkable achievement 
Intensely provocative . . . utterly fearless,” 

SUNDAY TIMES :—‘‘A pungent criticism on human life and 
human problems.” 

TRUTH :—“‘Sententiously amusing . . . this suggestive and 
entertaining book.” 

SATURDAY NIGHT (Toronto) :—‘“‘ Clever and brilliant . . . 
A quality of satire absent from the world since the virile days 

of Rabelais and of Voltaire.” 


Or all Booksellers and Bookstalls 2/- net, or Post Free 2/3 from the 


Publishers. T. WERNER LAURIE, LTD., 30, New Bridge St., London, E.C.4. 
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is not her own failing. Lord Linlithgow told her he had 
described her in this way: “I told him that you were a 
distinctly vicious woman where Irish politics are concerned, 
adding that though you would bite for the country that bore 
you while a tooth remained in your head, I did not believe 
that you looked on the destruction of the British Empire 
as an end in itself.” It is a state of mind which keeps her 
narrative lively for the most part. Friends, many of them 
with famous names, drop in and out of this itinerary. Of 
some we have revealing litile flashes and amusing stories. 
Of others, like Miss May Sinclair, we merely hear that 
Mrs. Hinkson called upon them, and the reader is left to 
get what entertainment he can from the record. He will 
read on, however, for what the author can give him. We 
like the picture of the loquacious Mr. Chesterton being 
talked down by Mr. John Burns. Mr, Chesterton “was 
entirely quenched. He made many beginnings, but never got 
further than ‘ After you, sir!’” 


* * + 


My War Experiences. By Crown Prince WILLIAM OF 
GERMANY. (Hurst & Blackett. 24s ) 


THis is not a princely document. It is not the gesture, 
of resignation or of defiance, of a noble mind defeated. It 
is not a defence or justification of conduct, either his own or 
his country’s. It is not an explanation or a pictorial presen- 
tation of the war as he saw it. Knowing what we do of the 
mind of the House of Hohenzollern, all these negatives could 
be expected. The book is just nothing ; it cannot be given a 
descriptive epithet, not even the distinctive epithet “inane.” 
It is the mirror of the ex-Crown Prince's vacuity. True, it 
does attempt to achieve something: to prove the whiteness 
of Germany and the perfidy of the nations leagued against 
her. But the author is without skill. 


* * * 


Happy India. By ARNOLD LupTON. (Allen & Unwin, 6s.) 


Happy, that is, as it might be if guided by modern 


science. Mr, Lupton in Parliament was the last of the 
Radical individualists. Mr. Lupton in India, where he spent 
some months as the war was beginning, was looking upon that 
marvellous and disheartening land as a field for scientific 
development by the agriculturist, the engineer, and the 
manufacturer. He is not against the reform politician; far 
from it. But he argues that India is a country of unlimited 
potential wealth, crying to be drawn out. Why are its 
millions so incredibly poor? Because neither Government 
nor private corporation has ever yet given thought to the 
miraculous transformation that might be wrought in the 
space of a few years by abandoning the old ways and apply- 
ing the knowledge and experience of the West. If Mr. 
Lupton, whose book is lucid and dispassionate, can succeed 
in converting, say, a thousand influential Indians to his 
idea, the history of Asia will be changed. 





From the Publishers’ Table, 


A ser of monographs “at a popular price” is being 
prepared by Mr. Albert Rutherston as editor and Messrs. 
Benn Brothers as publishers, with fhe object of revealing 
“Contemporary British Artists.” It is intended to give in 
each volume a biographical and critical account of the artist 
and some thirty-five reproductions of his work. The first six 
names of the series are Augustus John, Sir William Orpen, 
William Nicholson, Professor William Rothenstein, Paul 
Nash, and George Clausen. 

* a - 


Mr. A. A. Knorr announces for February 5th the “ Col- 
lected Poems of Wilfrid Scawen Blunt,” edited by Floyd Dell. 


* * *” 





An anthology—another anthology—is being compiled, 
the range being the English and the American periodicals 
throughout last year, and the subject “The Best Poems of 
1922.” Mr. Thomas Moult is the research worker, and his 
choice of verses is to be expected at no distant date, 





Fortucomine works appearing from Messrs. Routledge 
include “The Mad Rani, and other Indian Sketches,” by 
Mr. Philip Ashby, and “ Feminism in Greek Literature,” by 
Mr. F. A. Wright. Messrs. Seeley & Service add to the library 
of travel Mr. Julian Bilby’s “Among Unknown Eskimo” 
—the fruit of long sojourning in Baffin Land—and “A 
Burmese Arcady,” by Major C. M. Enriquez. 

* * * 


“ Wuitaker’s Almanack, 1923,’’ needs but little recom- 
mendation. The issue presents the public with 904 pages of 
information (at 6s. half bound, and 3s. in paper), a new 
feature being brief advice concerning “ Careers.’ The new 
Parliament, with full polling results, the members of Dail 
Eireann, and those of the Northern Parliament, are 
tabulated. 

* * 

“THe Post Office London Directory” (Kelly’s, 186, 
Strand) costs 55s., carriage free. Here are almost four 
thousand pages, in which corrections to the number of 
300,000 have been made for the new issue. The use of the 
Directory to the fullest extent would be a difficult affair but 
for a guide to the best method included in the preface. 

* 4 * 

Copious information, and numerous advertisements, 
give an embonpotnt to “The Catholic Directory, 1923,” pub- 
lished at half-a-crown by Messrs. Burns, Oates & Wash- 
bourne. The same source provides “The Catholic Who's 
Who” (5s.), in which, besides the short biographies, one 
may find a retrospect of Catholic events in 1922 and a calen- 
dar for 1923. 

” * 7~ 

Tre Catholic Record Society asks for contributions to 
the Gillow Library. Joseph Gillow, who died on March 17th, 
1921, was Honorary Recorder to the Society, and an extra- 
ordinary authority in Catholic history and family archives, 
whose successor will have no easy task. Meanwhile, Mrs. 
Gillow has presented his great library to the Society ; and 
it is with the object of housing and maintaining it that the 
appeal is now made. Mr. L. C. C. Lindsay, 18, Grosvenor 
Mansions, 82, Victoria Street, is Honorary Bursar for this 
fund. 


* * * ; 


’ Tue fifteenth volume of Mr. Charles Igglesden’s “A 
Saunter Through Kent” has been published by the “ Kentish 
Express,” at Ashford. With this volume the work appears 
to be complete ; and sets may be had by post at £2 13s. 6d., 
single volumes at 4s. 3d. As the names of several delightful 
villages do not appear in the series, it is to be hoped that 
Mr. Igglesden may some day devote a supplement to them. 
His topography is most enjoyable, and his pictures are old- 
fashioned and kindly. 

* * * 

At the Pear Tree Press, Flansham, Sussex, Mr. James 
Guthrie has just revived “The Bookplate.” Two hundred- 
and-fifty copies have been done, of which the plain examples 
are available by post at half-a-crown; those with extra 
plates in color are limited in number to the members of the 
English Bookplate Society. : 

* + * 

GerMaN scientific books are catalogued by Mr. Goldston, 
of 25, Museum Street ; French, German, Italian, and Spanish 
books, with a few classics of Greek and Roman authors, by 
Messrs. Dulau, 34-36, Margaret Street; masonic and mis- 
cellaneous items by Mr. Metcalfe-Morton, of Brighton. 





Art. 


THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


Proressor Henry Tonks may be said to have painted 
better than he knew, and his picture, “The Unknown 
God,’’ at the New English Art Club, poking fun at 
Mr. Roger Fry, reflects upon the artistic situation in 
general. Because, in looking round contemporary 
exhibitions, it is impossible not to feel that art suffers 
at the moment from some uncertainty about the shrine. 
iNot so much in the sense of what master to follow in 
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Messrs. LONGMANS’ LIST. 


THE LIFE OF 
SIR ROBERT MORAY 


Soldier, Statesman, and Man of Science (1608-1673) 


By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON, M.A. -* ), B.Litt. 
(Oxon.). 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 


A YEAR'S THOUGHTS . 


Collected from the writings of Father WILLIAM DOYLE, 
S.J. Crown 8vo. 58. net 


OUTSPOKEN ESSAYS: _ Second Series. 


By the VERY REV. W. R. INGE, Dean of St. Paul's. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. net 














LADY AVIS TREWITHIN 


A Romance of Dartmoor. 
By BEATRICE CHASE. Crown 8vo. 6s. net 


ADVANCED AUCTION BRIDGE 


By “ BASCULE.” New Edition. With the latest Portland 
Club Rules (1914), and numerous illustrative hands. 
z6mo. 7s. 6d. net 


GOLF FROM TWO SIDES 


By ROGER and JOYCE WETHERED. 
With 28 Illustrations. 8vo. 








10s. 6d. net 
[Second Impression.] 





BRITISH HISTORY 
IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN. 
With Maps. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net 
[Third Impression.] 





A GUIDE TO 
DIPLOMATIC PRACTICE 


By the Rt. Hon. Sir ERNEST SATOW, G.C.M.G., 
LL.D., D.C.L., Second and Revised Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 
42s. net 





SYNTHETIC COLOURING MATTERS 


DYESTUFFS DERIVED FROM fe nl QUINOLINE, 
ACRIDINE, AND XANTHENE 

By J. T. HEWITT, M.A., D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S.  8vo. 

14s. net 





NEW EDITION OF THORPE’S DICTIONARY OF 
CHEMISTRY. 


A DICTIONARY OF 
APPLIED CHEMISTRY 


By Sir EDWARD THORPE, C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., assisted 
by Eminent Contributors. With Illustrations. Royal 8vo. 


Vol. I. A to CALCIUM. 60s. net 


Vol. II. CALCULI to EXPLOSION. 60s. net 
Vol. III. EXPLOSIVES to KYROFIN. 60s. net 
Vol. IV. L to OXYDISILIN. 60s. net 
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A WREATH OF STARS 
By LOUISE GERARD 
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A MIRAGE OF SHEBA 


By JOHN GUISZOROUGH 
“Unusually Thrilling.” 
THE SCARLET TANAGER 


By J. AUBREY TYSON 
By the Authors of “‘ Berry Goes to Monte Carlo.” 
THE FORTUNE HUNTERS 
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THE VANISHED "MOOR 
By JOHN TREVENA 
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“* A Fine Novel.” 
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Victor Bridges 
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Signor Nitti’s 


Powerful Indictment of France’s 
vindictiveness towards Cermany 


The Decadence 


of Europe 
By Francesco Nitti 


Former Premier of Italy. Cloth, 10s. net. (Second impression.) 


Signor Nitti feanKly says what many people 
are thinking, and the book is arousing bitter 
Controversy. 


HERE ARE SOME OF SIGNOR NITTI'S CONTENTIONS : 
“ The main obstacle to reconstructing Europe is France.” 


“ The only salvation for bankrupt Europe lies in a revision 
of the Treaty.” 
“ How can Germany pay the absurd sums demanded when 


she has been deprived of everything that would enable 
her to pay?’ 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE. 


From 1288 to 1914, By Lord EVERSLEY. 

And from 1914 to 1922. By Sir VALENTINE CHIROL. 
New and Revised Edition. With a Frontispiece and 

. Three Maps. Cloth. 21s. net. 
Chapters 20, 21, and 22 have been specially written by 
Sir Valentine Chirol, a recognised authority on Eastern affairs. 
These deal with the genesis of the Turkish-German Alliance, 
the story of the War up to the Armistice, and the events in 


Turkcy up to and including the deposition of the reigning 
Sultan. 
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practice, a matter as indifferent in art as in religious 
life, but of what gospel of art to accept in principle. 
The fact that the more extreme dogmas have relaxed 
only emphasizes the larger and older uncertainty. Nor 
is it limited to the world of exhibitions, but, to judge 
from some surprising utterances at the recent Educa- 
tional Conference, there is the same uncertainty in the 
minds of our esthetic advisers. One such utterance, for 
example, could only be interpreted as meaning that the 
best way to encourage the appreciation of art was to 
neglect the teaching of drawing—as if you said that the 
best way to seek holiness, happiness, and love was to 
neglect your duty. The effect upon the plain person is 
to deepen the feeling that the unknown god of art is no 
other than our old friend Mrs. Harris, and that, outside 
the practice of the particular craft, there is “no sich 
a person.’’ Art, we may say, is comparable to the four- 
leaved shamrock, which was in the potato-patch all 
the time. 

Certainly, that would seem to be the current 
belief in the exhibition of the New English Art 
Club itself. The majority of the exhibitors sub- 
scribe to what may be called the monotheism of 
the medium, and worship at the shrine in a passionate 
concern with the acts of drawing and painting. The 
story of the Juggler of Notre Dame encourages one to 
believe that this is not the worst way of pleasing what- 
ever gods may be. That it does not end in a sterile 
virtuosity—and with fear and trembling we may apply 
the same lesson to life—is proved by “ Portrait of the 
Artist’s Son, David,’’ by Mr. Augustus John. There 
is no indication in this that Mr. John thought about 
anything but painting, yet—possibly for that reason— 
one finds in the picture not only natural affection, but 
poetical appreciation of the state of boyhood. Nor is 
this the only picture to support the belief that laborare 


est orare after all, for throughout the exhibition the _ 


effect of worship seems to rise with technical preoccupa- 
tion—in such landscapes as “ Camber Castle,” by Miss 
Mary McCrossan ; “ The Test Valley, Hurstbourne,” by 
Sir C. J. Holmes; “ Behind the Inn,’’ by Mr. Paul 
Nash; “Autumn Landscape,’’ by Mr. John Nash; 
“Evening on the Medway,’’ by Mr. David Muirhead ; 
“Misty Morning,’ by Mr. P. Wilson Steer; and “ The 
Orchard—Riversbridge,’’ by Mr. Lucien Pissarro; and 
even in such secular subjects as “ Nude,’’ by Mr. 
Randolph Schwabe, and “ Yet another Day’’—in a 
Tube train—by Mr. H. Weaver Hawkins. It is when 
the artist begins to speculate about the unknown god of 
art, and makes offerings outside the practice of his craft 
—as if the Juggler of Notre Dame had sung psalms— 
that the effect of worship declines. An instance, all the 
more telling from the title, is “The Sermon on the 
Mount,’’ in which Mr. Robin C. Guthrie has tried to 
combine the representation of a historical event with 
its application to the present, with anything but a 
religious effect. The Italian painters translated religious 
subjects into contemporary terms, but they made no 
attempt at a contemporary application, leaving that to 
the spectator. It is, really, the ethical intention which 
upsets Mr. Guthrie’s picture. 

This, by the way, is not an attempt to limit the 
subjects of art or the ideas of the artist, but only to 
point out that both must pass through the channel of 
his craft in order to be acceptable. The domain of art 
is boundless, but the way to it is narrow, being limited 
by the technical practice of the particular art con- 
cerned. Arguments from one art to another are always 
dangerous, but the following, from ‘“ Contrapuntal 
Technique in the Sixteenth Century,’’ by Mr. R. O. 
Morris, is true of any art: “If a composer wants to 
express in music a certain set of convictions or states of 
mind, his music is bound to reveal a predilection for 
certain types of harmony, of rhythm, of texture, for 
these are the elements of musical speech . . . in the 
technique is the clue to the personality.”’ It is the 
setting up of altars outside the craft which limite 
the ideas of the artist and leads to heresy-hunting in the 
matter of subject. Thus, there is at the moment a 
tendency to disparage the Pre-Raphaelites because their 
subjects were “ literary ’’ rather than “ pictorial,’ The 





important question is not whether a subject is pictorial 
in itself, but whether it lends itself to drawing and 
painting, and a scientific diagram can be a work of 
art—just as a scientific report can be a work of 
literature. There are gospels of art based on considera- 
tions outside the craft which would admit the works of 
Mr. Gilbert Spencer, at the Goupil Gallery, and reject 
those of Mr. S. J. Peploe and his colleagues, at the 
Leicester Galleries, and the other way about. Their 
interests are different, but what they have in common 
is precisely the impulse to express their interests in 
painting and to ‘adapt the means to the end. Mr. 
Spencer’s exhibition throws a new light on his talent, 
much more favorable than that given by his recent 
appearances at the New English Art Club. He is, 
evidently, keenly interested in things as things, and in 
detail, to the comparative disregard of their abstract 
value in form and color. “ Seven Ages of Man,’’ lent 
by the Contemporary Art Society, though less accom- 
plished than some of the later works, is, above all, the 
picture which gives the clue to his personality. It is, 
essentially, a picture of rick-building, the “‘ seven ages ”’ 
being illustrated by the figures taking part in or watch- 
ing the process. Mr. Spencer is rightly, and with 
obvious difficulty, improving the designs in which his 
interest in things is expressed, but he might quite easily 
lose the interest by thinking too much about arrange- 
ment. Thus, in “A Berkshire Farm’”’ the entertain- 
ment of the scene itself cannot be said to submit lightly 
to the circular composition, and interest and design are 
better reconciled in the smaller landscapes. 

Mr. Peploe, on the other hand, has a keen sense of 
the abstract value of form and color, to the comparative 
disregard of the interest of things as things. In adapt- 
ing the means to his end, he gives only a formal assent 
to a rose as a rose, but because he is absorbed in his 
particular task of designing in paint the full character 
of the flower comes over. The still-life study entitled 
“Volume, Depth,’’ may be said to advertise the clue to 
his personality, while that to Mr. F. C. B. Cadell’s is 
to be found perhaps in his management of rectilinear 
shapes in bright colors, and Mr. Leslie Hunter finds 
most of himself in a tapestry of color. But in all these 
cases, as in the remarkable woodcuts by the American 
artist Mr. John J. A. Murphy, at the same galleries, 
the evidence is that the only way to art is through the 
technical process; and for clinching proof we may take 
the drawings by Charles Keene at the exhibition of the 
Society of Graphic Art, in Suffolk Street, and the draw- 
ings by Mr. J. A. Shepherd at the exhibition of the 
Pastel Society, at the Royal Institute Galleries, Picca- 
dilly. What distinguishes these drawings from the quite 
estimable works about them is not ideas or invention 
but sheer intensity in the act of drawing itself. The 
unknown god of art may be here or there, but there is 
only one way to the altar, the narrow way of perfection 


in the craft. CHartes MARRIOTT. 





The Drama 


“TREASURE ISLAND.” 


Strand Theatre: “Treasure Island.” Adapted by James 
Bernard Fagan. 

STEvENson’s relation to the stage is a rather interesting 
problem. All that seems clear is that he wanted to 
succeed there and failed. Some years ago Sir Arthur 
Pinero gave a lecture on the topic, extracts from which 
are reprinted in Mr. Hammerton’s “ Stevensoniana.”’ 
Pinero thinks that the glamér of those ancient toy 
theatres, of which Stevenson wrote in his essay ‘‘ A 
Penny Plain and Twopence Colored,”’ played the deuce 
with his own dramatic experiments :— 


“The unfortunate thing is that even to his dying 
ing he continued to regard the actual theatre as only an 
enlarged form of the toy theatres which had fascinated 


his childhood—he continued to use in his dramatic 
coloring the crimson lake and Prussian blue of trans- 
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QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE GERMAN AND AUSTRIAN ALLIANCE. 2 
By PROF. THEODOR VON SOSNOSKY. 
PANTOMIME. 


By M. WILLSON DISHER. 
THE ULSTER PLANTATION. By A. G. BRADLEY. 
A LITERARY SHRINE IN ITALY. By SIGMUND MUNZ. 
CRIME AND PUNISHMENT. 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW DIPLOMACY. 
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“THE TIMES”: FROM DELANE TO NORTHCLIFFE. 
THE POLICY OF THE “ FASCISTI.” By WILLIAM MILLER. 
THE BURDEN OF TAXATION. 
ANATOLE FRANCE. 
TURKEY AND THE POWERS. 
BOLSHEVISM AND THE TURKS. 
THE END OF THE COALITION. 


LONDON: JOHN MURRAY. 


By GEORGE SAINTSBURY. 


By GREGOR ALEXINSKY. 














Animals’ Welfare Committee of The League of Peace and Freedom 
PUBLIC MEETING 


to protest against 


KILLING FOR SPORT 
will be held in the COUNCIL CHAMBER, 
CAZSZTON HALL, 
Westminster, S.W., on 
Thursday Evening, January 18 
at 8 pm. 
Speakers: EDWARD CARPENTER, LADY CLARE 
ANNESLEY, and MISS LIND-AF-HAGEBY 
Chairman; H. BAILLIE-WEAVER 
ADMISSION FREE 
90, AVENUE CHAMBERS, SOUTHAMP!ION ROW, LONDON.W.C, 
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Saddle 
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N ESTLING under a cover of high grad 


telt and ‘* Rexine,” is a wonderfu, 
lacework of springs. As the rider’s weight 
is suspended, the high grade springs operate’ 
singly or in unison, taking up all shocks. 
Hard tyres, bad roads, long rides have no 
fears for the rider Of the Terry Spring Seat. 







Patented at home 
and abroad. 


Why not try 
one at your 
cycle agents? 
Herbert Terry & Sons Ltd, 


Booklet and Manufacturers, Redditch, Evug. 
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» BURBERRYS 1923 SALE 


January brings again that most important 
time to thousands who leok to get 


GREAT BARGAINS 
AT BURBERRYS. 


The Burberry Weatherproof. 

Usual price 54 gns. SALE PRICE 73/6. 
Urbitor Topcoats. Tweeds and Coatings. 
Usual price 7gns SALE PRICE 5 gns. 
Rusitor Overcoats 

Usual Price 114 gns. SALE PRICE 64 .gns. 
Lounge Suits. Oheviots, Worsteds, Serges. 
Usual price 10 gns. SALE PRICE 54 ens. 
: | Full list and conditions of sale on request. 
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DEATH DUTIES. 


Leave your property intact for you 
heirs by effecting a Death Duty Policy 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE C0O., LTD 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 








WELBANKS BOILERETTE 





THE COOKER THAT 


“LOOKS Arter ITSELF,” 


You simply Et your Dinner in the Boilerette, consisting of Meat or 
Poultry, Pudding, Ling yg! aa and leave it to ‘‘ takecare ofitself.” 
= can a go out, come back when FA like, and find it beautifully 

to serve. The Meat will be made ver won, delicious, 








and digestible. Puddings will be as light as bread, while Vegetables 
will have their delicious flavours a life-giving properties fully 
conserve 









Don’t Delay 
but 
Send To-day. 


THIS WONDER-WORKING INVENTION 


Gets intensely hot, above 212 degrees, yet never burns the food. As it is Self- Acting, it 
requires no atiention, and can be left for hours to ‘“‘look after itself.’ 


“THE IDEAL COOKER” (Hospital). 


~~ Ideal Cooker for Porridge, Milk, Milk Foods, Soups, Stews. Jellies, Custards, Sauces, Jam 
4 Marmalade Making, Beef Tea, &c. A Speciality for Invalid and Vegetarian Cookery, 


MEAT & VEGETABLES COOKED IN OWN JUICES 


By which means all the valuable Salts, Tonics, Natural Aperients, and Life-Giving Eevee 
of Meat and Vegetables. which are usually washed away.are fully conserved. 


“THE OLD CONVERTED INTO YOUNG.” 


The Boilerette will make Tough Meat tender and digestible, and Old and Cheap Fowls more 
tender and delicious than expensive Chickens cooked in the ordinary way. 


pe THE “Bi 


COMMON SENSE COOKER! 


Basket filled with Unpeeled Potatoes 
The Center below shows a Bas! and Bruseste Spreute, 
Senly to be Conserva- 
tively Cooked, above the 
Meats, &c., in one of 
Welbank’s Oval Boiler- 
ettes. 
By this Common Sense 
Method of Cookery, the 
Valuable Salts, Tonics, 
Natural Aperients and 
Life-giving Properties of 
Vegetables, which are 
usually washed out and wickedly wasted, are fully Conserved. 
These Salts, consisting of Potassium, Sodium, Calcium, Magnesium, 
tron, Sulphur, Silicon, and Chiorine, are the most precious 
Medicines Nature — 7 us from her Wondrous Laboratory for 
the Prevention and Cure of all kinds of Complaints, ranging from 
Constipation to Cancer, besides being the most Valuable Elements 
for the building up of Body, Blood and Brain. 
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MARVELLOUS GAS SAVER! 


THIS INVENTION is 
far ahead of ALL other 
COOKERS or OVENS 
for Saving the Gas. For 
example: In a No. 2 
Oval Boilerette, holding 
three gallons, you can 
place a dinner consisting 
of Two Fowls, a piece of 
Ham, and Two Vege- 
tables; or a dinner bee 
sisting of a4 Leg 
Mutton, a Suet Pu ing, 
and Two Vegetables. 
This dinner can be 
cooked on the Small 
Simmering Burner on the 
- : = top of a Gas Oven (see 
Illustration above), consisting of only SEVEN oo and the Gas not 
turned on full. The Photo shows the very small burner required for a 
No. 2 Oval Boilerette. 


A SPLENDID SPECIALITY 
FOR 


HOTELS, HOSTELS, HOSPITALS, 


AND 


ALL KINDS OF TRADE PURPOSES. 


All Sizes from 1; pints up to 20 gallons. Full Particulars Post Free. 
T.N.WELBANK, Duplex Works, BANBURY. 
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ontine romance—he considered his function as a 

; me A very little more serious than that child’s play 

with paint-box and pasteboard on which his memory 

dwelt so fondly. He played at being a playwright....” 

Imitation, Sir Arthur points out, was the bane of 
the nineteenth-century literary men who took to play- 
writing; but while most of them imitated the Eliza- 
bethans, Stevenson imitated the transpontines. Speak- 
ing as a master of the art, Sir Arthur further reminds 
us that the strategy of the writers beloved at the Coburg 
and the Surrey—that is to say, their story and the way 
they developed it—was usually good; but their tactics— 
that is to say, the way they got their characters in and 
out, or let the audience know, usually by “aside’’ or 
“ soliloquy,” what had somehow to be told them—were 
despicable. Unluckily, it seems, Stevenson, when he 
wrote a play, took over their tactics but neglected their 
strategy. What he could do was to write fine dialogue 
instead of balderdash—we must add, for our own part, 
that his gift of characterization, whatever critics say, 
did not desert him when he took to the theatre. But 
no doubt Pinero is right when he says that the glorified 
nautical melodrama which Stevenson and Henley pro- 
duced under the title “ Admiral Guinea’”’ is a very 
feebly constructed play. In this verdict Mr. Shaw 
substantially concurs (though he is half inclined to 
confess that the heroine Arethusa is a bit of a darling 
after all). Stevenson, we may conclude, could not make 
a good pirate play for himself. 

Hag Mr. J. B. Fagan made one for him? His 
problem, as appears from what has been said, was 
relatively simple. Stevenson had provided in “ Treasure 
Island’’ characters that stepped straight out of the 
covers the first time the book was opened into the high 
society of the immortals of literature; he had provided 
almost enough of his exquisite dialogue to suffice with- 
out additions ; he had done the scenery and the coloring 
—with what intoxicating magic! Mr. Fagan had to put 
this treasure trove in order. How far has he succeeded ? 
We may say at once that his reverence deserves all 
praise. He has not brought himself to believe, nor let 
anyone persuade him to believe, that to make “ Treasure 
Island’’ “go’’ on the stage it would be necessary to 
swamp it in treacly sentimentality. He uses up thriftily 
every scrap of Stevenson dialogue, even working into the 
scene he has to write between Black Dog and the Cap’en 
in Act I. the broken snatches that Jim, in the book, 
hears from the bar. It may be added that when he has 
to interpolate he “joins the flats’’ with admirable 
literary skill. All this to the credit side. 

On the debit side there are disadvantages not of his 
making. <A play must have an end, but “ Treasure 
Island ” is like Bottom’s dream, and hath no bottom. 
Rightly—for an adventure story ought to go on for 
ever, or at least leave a permanent possibility of fresh 
sensations. Silver, in the last chapter, cuts his way 
through the bulkhead and disappears, not in order to 
provide a finale, but in order to carry on elsewhere. 
That may be all right for a story, but makes no end to 
a play. Silver, rambling on to himself in the treasure 
cave, where Mr. Fagan leaves him, is neither here nor 
there as a conclusion. It means nothing. It is hardly 
our business to offer advice, but we would prefer the 
curtain to drop on the departure of the ship. 

In fact, there are two dramatis persone to whom 
Mr. Fagan hardly does justice. One is Silver himself, 
the other is the Island. He has not brought Long John 
sufficiently out of the ruck of the pirates. It may sound 
a stagey thing to say, but his entrance needs more lead- 
ing up to. e omission of any scene at his public- 
house, “The Spy-Glass,”’ is a mistake. We ought to 
gather something more definite than we do of how he 
fooled the Squire and why. Mr. Bourchier, too, it must 
be owned, fails to reach the core of the character. He 
is all that can be asked when what is needed is the 
sardonic humor or the wheedling flattery of the rogue. 
But he should remember that if Long John had only 
one leg he had two faces. ‘There was some,” he says, 
“that was feared of Pew, and some that was feared of 
Flint; but Flint his own self was feared of me.’”’ Well, 
we are none of us “ feared’’ of Mr. Bourchier’s Silver. 





Indeed, when he starts to rage the audience laugh with 
vast enjoyment. Mr. Bourchier ought to have been 
warned at once by that. Of the haunting witchery, the 
baleful blend of loveliness and menace, which Stevenson 
cast over every page he wrote in description of the 
Island itself, Mr. Fagan, the scene’ painters, and the 
electricians have preserved very little between them— 
though it is true there are some beautiful dawn effects 
through the windows of the log-house. 

Perhaps the most attractive piece of acting in the 
cast is Mr. Harvey Adams’s as Captain Smollett. He 
adorns, it may be, with a little too much of the romantic 
Nelson touch the most vinegary of heroes, but it is 
hard not to forgive him when the result is so beautiful. 
Entirely fitted into the book, we should say on the other 
hand, is the Dr. Livesey of Mr. Halliwell Hobbes; just 
such a stately presence and musical voice would have 
quelled the drunken buccaneer in the tap-room. Too 
gentle and romantic, again, is Mr. Frederick Peisley’s 
Jim Hawkins: but that is not to say he is not a lovable 
Jim. Moreover, Mr. Peisley is a boy and not a girl— 
which means so much. Mr. Reginald Bach is good 
enough as Blind Pew, and much better with his glitter- 
ing eyes and crab-like movements as Israel] Hands—a 
true reptile bred from seamud. Lastly, we must note 
Mr. Charles Groves’s shy and wistful Ben Gunn—not 
brown or savage enough in appearance, but filled with 
the spirit of the character. Here, at least, is the 
authentic poetry of the book. 

D. L. M. 





Science, 
SCIENCE AS RELIGION. 


ArrEemPts to turn science into a religion make interest- 
ing reading. In the days of the great Victorian 
controversy science was not called upon to do so much. 
Many of the great Victorian men of science were just 
conservatives so far as religion was concerned ; that is 
to say, they accepted, more through inertia than from 
conviction based on either examination or feeling, the 
religious beliefs of their society and time. And those 
who, like Huxley, rejected the religious beliefs of their 
time, obtained so much immediate emotional satisfac- 
tion from the actual warfare that they never seem to 
have discovered what their own deeper needs may have 
been. Certain things are not realized except in a period 
of stillness, and the Victorian fighters were so busy 
bowling out bishops over Genesis and the Gadarene 
swine, that they mostly knew as little of what religion 
really means as a Plymouth Brother knows of the real 
emotional and intellectual content of the Catholic 
Church. 

But now the fight is over; scientific men are left 
with their victory on their hands. And some of them 
are beginning to find that, in its present state, science 
is hardly big enough to cover the vacant space. To des- 
troy unintelligible dogmas, to show the mystic what a 
bad logician he is, to insist on “ verifiable” evidence 
and conclusions, is all very well, but what is to be done 
with those human needs that once were met by the 
dogmas and the mysticism? And, in particular, what 
is to be done by the conscientious scientific man who 
finds these impulses in himself? It appears that in 
many cases he does what the spinster lady does with her 
maternal instinct—he gets what satisfaction he can from 
the substitutes his society allows him. It is something 
of this kind, we believe, that is responsible for the tone 
of many modern books which deal with the relations of 
science to the general and intellectual and emotional 
life of our time. There is an earnestness, a moral 
fervor, about the enunciation of certain vague 
generalities which seems ludicrously disproportionate to 
the actual matter of the statement. A keen, joyous 
interest in certain scientific possibilities seems natural 
enough, but not this solemn, intoning voice. An 
example of what we mean is to be found in Professor 
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W. C. Curtis's “ Science and Human Affairs.’’* It is a 
book which is, in many ways, admirable. We agree 
with most of what the author has to say about the impor- 
tance of science, both in itself and for its implications, 
but we feel that Professor Curtis is, nevertheless, trying 
to make science do too much. The whole of his book 
is orientated towards showing that science may become 
not only the chief thing, but almost the only thing, that 
concerns mankind. And we find that the question that 
forms itself in our mind as we read is: Is this point of 
view consistent with a clear insight into what does, in 
fact, concern mankind? Professor Curtis devotes a 
good deal of space to the spiritual values served by 
science (defending the use of the word “ spiritual” in a 
footnote—so rigid is scientific orthodoxy!); but when 
he goes on to enumerate them we are chiefly conscious 
of the spiritual needs he omits. We become very doubt- 
ful, in fact, whether science can be made to do it all. 

Consider, for instance, Professor Curtis’s reading 
of history. He gives a very readable and well-arranged 
description of the origin and nature of the Egyptian, 
Mesopotamian, and Greek civilizations. He shows us 
the scientific stagnation of Rome and the beginnings of 
free inquiry in the Middle Ages. Then the Renaissance, 
conceived as a great liberation of the scientific spirit, is 
presented to us, and so we come to the ages of ration- 
alism and scientific faith. Now this reading is, we 
believe, true as far as it goes, but how far does it go? 
As a history of one particular human activity it is fair 
enough, but is it also, in relation to man’s deepest needs, 
the most significant reading of history? Is it true that 
the advancement of scientific knowledge is the chief end 
of man? Let us contrast Professor Curtis’s view of the 
relation of science to human affairs with the following 
statement from the exceedingly remarkable “ Tractatus 
Logico-Philosophicus”+ by a very gifted young 
Austrian mathematical logician: ‘“‘ We feel that, even 
if all possible scientific questions be answered, the 
problems of life have still not been touched at all.’’ Those 
of us who find that statement instantly convincing will 
never be able to turn science into a religion. We 
believe, indeed, that the attempt to do so is a result of 
intellectual confusion and emotional substitution. The 
spinster, not knowing the true object of her profoundest 
emotions, may persuade herself that her chief aim in 
life is to minister to the comfort of cats. And if man 
really has what the old scholastics called an aspiration 
towards God, that is not really the same thing as a 
tremendous concern for the welfare of the race. It may 
be, of course, that all true religions are mythical. There 
may not exist, in fact, objects affording proper satis- 
faction to religious aspirations. It may be that, by 
some accident of the evolutionary process, that part of 
a man which he may feel to be the deepest thing in him 
is really purposeless because, as it seems, unattached. 
It is either that, or else there is a true religion which 
is not mythical. In any case it is only muddled people 
who will convince themselves that what they are 
hungering for is not really God but Eugenics. Let us 
abolish religious terms altogether rather than confuse 
ourselves by attaching them to scientific investigations. 
It may even be true that science is all that we ought to 
concern ourselves with ; it may even be true that future 
generations will concern themselves with nothing else. 
But that will be because men’s religious aspirations have 
died, not because they find their satisfaction in science. 


8. 





Forthcoming Meetings. 


Sun. 14. South Place Ethical Society, 
Bentham,’ Prof. Graham Wallas. 


11 a.m.—‘ Jeremy 


Indian Students’ Union (Keppel Street, W.C.1), 
5.—‘‘ Happy India as it might be if guided by 
Modern Science,’’ Mr. Arthur Lupton. 
Mon. 15. Faraday Society (Chemical Society’s Rooms, 
Burlington House), 8.—‘‘ The Scattering of Light 
by Organosols and Gels of Cellulose Acetate,’’ 
Mr. E. W. J. Mardles; and other Papers. 


©@G. Bell & Sons. (15s.) 
+ By L. Wittgenstein. (Kegan Paul. 





10s. 6d.) 





‘Tues. 16. Royal Institution, 3.—‘‘ Semi-Permeable Membranes 
and Colloid Chemistry,’ Lecture I., Prof. F. G. 
Donnan. ; ; é 

Royal Asiatic Society, 4.30.—‘‘ Chinese Idealism in 
Temple and Bridge,” Miss E. G. ata. a 

Royal Statistical Society, 5.15.—‘‘ The Registration 
of Disease,’”’ Dr. R. Dudfield. 

Royal Anthropological Institute, 8.15.—‘‘ The 
Bedde Group of Tribes of Northern Nigeria,” 
Mr. F. W. i. Migeod. j 
Elizabethan Literary Society (King’s 
7.—‘* Vagrom Men,” Miss Eileen Power. 
Royal Meteorological Society, 7.30.—Annual Meet- 
ing; Dr. C. Chree’s Presidential Address on 

ry Nay and Allied Problems.” : 

Royal Microscopical Society, 8.—Annual Meeting ; 
Prof. F. J. Cheshire’s Presidential Address on 
‘The Petrological Microscope.” ; 
Royal Society of Arts, 8.—‘‘ Hygienic Methods in 
Painting,’ Mr. C. A. Klein. : 

Thurs. 18. Royal Institution, 3.—‘“‘The British Soldier at the 
Close of the Napoleonic War,’’ Lecture I. 
Hon. J. W. Fortescue. ; 2 

Royal Society, 4.30.—‘‘ The Effect of High Altitude 
on the Physiological Processes of the Human 
Body,” Mr. J. Barcroft ; and other Papers. 
Linnean Society, 5.—‘‘ The Shackleton-Rowlett 
pe my in the ‘ Quest,’ ’’ Capt. G. H. Wilkins ; 
and other Papers. 

King’s College, 5.30.—‘*The Nomads of Central 
Asia,” Lecture I., Prof. W. Barthold ; 
— Numismatic Society, 6.—‘‘ Special Senatorial 
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College), 


? 


ssues under the Roman Republic,” Rev. E. A. 


ydenham. , 

Royal Society of Arts (Indian Section), 4.50.— 
‘“ A Clash of Ideals as a Cause of Indian Unrest,” 
Earl of Ronaldshay. 

Royal Institution, 9.—‘‘ Soap Films as Detectors,” 
Sir James Dewar. 





The Week's Books. 


Asterisks are used to indicate those books which are considered to 
be most interesting to the general reader. Publishers named in 
parentheses are the London firms from whom hooks published in the 
country or abroad may be obtained. 


SOCIOLOGY, ECONOMICS, POLITICS. 
*Ashiey (Sir William). Scientific Management and the Engineering 
Situation: Sidney Ball Memorial Lecture (Barnett House Papers, 
7). Milford, 1/-. 

Biischer (Gustav). Die Vergiftung des Geistes als Ursache des 
Krieges und der Revolution. Wallisellen, Ziirich, the Author. 
*Housman (Laurence). The New Humanism. Women’s Freedom 

League, 144, High Holborn, W.C.1, 6d. 

Howard (Walter). The Great Industrial Problem. King, 6d. 

Kamel Bey (Aly F.). Etude sur l’Egypte et le Soudan Egyptien. 
Paris, Imprimerie du Centre, 58, Rue Greneta. 

*Laski (Harold J.). The State in the New Social Order (Fabian 
Tract 200). Fabian Society, 25, Tothill St., 8.W.1, 6d. 

Lucka (Emil). The Evolution of Love. Tr. by Ellie Schleussner. 
Allen & Unwin, 10/6. 

Montgomery (J. K.). The Maintenance of the Agricultural Labor 
Supply in ee and Wales during the War. Rome, International 
Institute of Agriculture, 2/6. 

*Nitti (Francesco). The Decadence of Europe: the Paths of Recon- 
struction. Tr. by F. Brittain. Fisher Unwin, 10/-. 

(conomos (Dr. Lysimachos). The Martyrdom of Smyrna and Eastern 
Christendom: a File of Overwhelming Evidence, denouncing the 
Misdeeds of the Turks in Asia Minor. Allen & Unwin, 7/6. 

Woodbine (George E.), ed. Bracton de Legibus et Consuetudinibus 
Angliz. Vol. II. Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 37/6. 


MUSIC. 

Lyle (Watson). Camille Saint-Saéns. 

Kegan Paul, 4/6. 

Newmaroh (Rosa). 
(Chester), 5/-. 


POETRY AND THE DRAMA. 
Allison (J. Murray). Wild Geese; and other Verses. Printed 
privately at the Shakespeare Head, Stratford-on-Avon. 
Belben (May). Spirit of the Woods. Introd. by Richard King. 
Simpkin & Marshall, 2/6 
Edinburgh, Porpoise 


Branford (Frederick Victor). 
Press, 4, Stafford St., 7d. 
Concerning French Verse: an Essay for 
English-Speaking Readers of French. Yale Univ. Press (Milford), 


Clarke (Charlies Cameron). 
17/6. 
e (C. M.), ed. Northern Numbers: being Selections from 
Living Scottish Poets. Montrose, the Editor, 16, Links Avenue, 6/- 

Hickey (Emily). Devotional Poems. k, 2/6. 

Leitch (Mary Sinton). The Waggon and the Star. Boston, Mass., 
B. J. Brimmer Co. 

Lister (Edwand). Memories of 1915; and other Verses Stock, 1/6. 

Morsbach (Lorenz). Der Weg zu Shakespeare und das Hamletdrama : 
eine Umkehr. Halle (Saale), Max Niemeyer. 

Richards (Mrs. Waldo), ed. High Tide: Songs of Joy and Vision 
from the Present-Day Poets of Great Britain and America. 
Duckworth, 6/-. 

FICTION. 


*Andreev (Leonid). The Dark. Tr. by L. A. Magnus and K. Walter. 
Richmond, Hogarth Press, 2/-. 

Coimore (G.). The Guardian. Fisher Unwin, 7/6. 

Cullum (Ridgwell). The Luck of the Kid. Palmer, 7/6. 

Desmond (Shaw). Bodies and Souls. Duckworth, 7/6. 

“= (David). The Untamed: Horses of the Wild. Fisher Unwin, 


/-. 
Haynes (Annie). The Bungalow Mystery. Lane, 7/6. 
Myers (L. H.). The Orissers. Putnam, 21/-. 
*Swinnerton (Frank). The Three Lovers. ethuen, 7/6. 
*Whitham (J. Millis). Siles Braunton. Allen & Unwin, 7/6. 
Wilt You Read This? By Trinda. Duckworth, 5/-. 


Pref. by Leff Pouishnoff. Il. 


L’Opéra Russe. Paris, Editions de la Siréne 


Five Poems. 








